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Mechanization of Agriculture in Denmark 
Raises Crop Yields, Promotes Economy 


A remarkably rapid growth in the 
use of power equipment, particularly 
tractors, on Danish farms and, at the 
same time, a striking reduction in the 
agricultural labor force have marked 
the postwar period in Denmark, 

Opinions differ in Denmark as to 
whether scarcity of agricultural labor 
and rising wages have forced the rapid 
mechafization, or whether mechaniza- 
tion has itself caused the drop in the 
agricultural labor force. 

Danish harvest yields have held at or 
near record levels in most recent years. 


An agricultural census on July 18, 
1953, showed over 43,000 tractors in 
use on Danish farms, 18,000 more than 
on July 14, 1951, whereas in 1939 only 
about 4,000 tractors were in use. In 
addition about 1,500 tractors are in 
pools. The current tractor park includes 
only 156 of crawler type; wheeled 
models in the 18-35 horsepower type 
predominate, but current preference is 
for types having over 35 horsepower. 
Since 1951 diesel types have increased 
more rapidly than those using gasoline, 
although gasoline taxes do not apply 


on tragtor fuel, Kerosene types are ~ 


little favored. 


Tractor Power Widely Used 


About 20 percent of Danish farms 
are now tractor-equipped, and much 
tractor work is done for nonowners by 
tractor pools or by other owners on a 
loan or hire basis. It is believed that 
over 51 percent of all farms use tractor 
power to a certain extent. 

Combines are coming into widespread 
use, There are an estimated 1,600 in 
the country; about 1,200 of them are 
on individual farms, most of the re- 
mainder in pools, and a few in dealer's 
stocks. Two years ago there were only 
426 on farms. 

The use of milking machines also 
is increasing, though at a compara- 
tively slower rate, as their use has been 
extensive for years. A calculated 53.5 
percent of Danish farm properties now 
are equipped with 108,000 milking ma- 
chines. 

Increased ‘mechanization has caused 
a marked reduction in farm draft ani- 
mals, releasing important quantities of 
domestic feeds for other purposes and 
providing a large number of animals 
for export. There were only 397,000 
horses in Denmark in July 1953, com- 


pared with the all time high of 653,000 
in July 1946 and 594,000 in 1939. The 
number of cattle in Denmark in July 


1953, was 3,070,000 head, or 256,000 less 
than in 1939, but the number of hogs 
was 4,336,000 in 1953, or 1,500,000 more 
than in the prewar year. 


Industry Absorbs Labor 


The postwar decrease in numbers of 
agricultural workers has not been fol- 
lowed by any severe unemployment 
problem, as expanding industrial activi- 
ties have required additional manpower; 
in some lines, labor shortages have oc- 
curred. 


In July 1953 the total agricultural 
labor force (including some members 
of owners’ families) was 193,000, com- 
pared with 200,500 in 1952, 214,500 in 
1951, and 306,900 in 1939. Employment 
of day labor increased from July 1952 
to July 1953, and fell by only 19 percent 
from 1939 to 1953, compared with a 37- 
percent drop for the total agricultural 
labor focre, but this class of labor ac- 
counts for only about 8 percent of the 
total force. The percentage decrease in 
relatives of the owner employed on an 
annual basis has been even greater than 
that for other long-term agricultural 
labor. 

Good Harvest Expected 

Little change has accurred in the 
area of land in agricultural use in Den- 
mark since the war. This area totaled 
3,250,400 hectares in 1939 and 3,114,600 
hectares in 1953 (1 hectare=2.471 
acres). In this period the area devoted 
to grain raising, now 43.5 percent of 
total agricultural land, decreased by 
about 1.1 percent, to 1,356,700 hectares, 
while the area devoted to root crops, 
where tracto® power also is important 
now, increased by 10 percent, to 583,200 
hectares. The 1952 yield of all grains 
set an alltime record, however, the 
harvest having totaled 4,609,000 metric 
tons, compared with a 1934-38 average 
of 3,504,000 tons, 

The 1953 harvest in «ome categories 
is expected to be somewhat smaller 
than that of the preceding year, but 
its total feed value is expected to be 
even higher. Root crops yielded 22,898,- 
000 metric tons in 1952 and 24,980,000 
tons in 1951, compared with a 1934-38 
average of 25,291,600 tons. 

Mechanization, increased use of ensil- 
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age, improved techniques, and~ether 
current trends in Danish agriculture 
have greatly reduced Denmark’s reli- 
ance on foreign sources of grain, feeds, 
and other agricultural products. This 
development in turn has had a favor- 
able influence on the balance of pay- 
ments. 





Exports of Brazil nuts from Brazil in 
the first 9 months of 1953 totaled 19,579 
short tons of unshelled and 4,057 tons 
of shelled nuts, according to preliminary 
statistics, the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 

Exports in the comparable period of 
1952 totaled 10,908 tons of unshelled 
and 2,349 tons of shelled Brazil nuts. 
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Bolivia Reduces 1953 Exchange Budget 


A revised foreign-exchange budget for 1953, approved by the 
Bolivian Cabinet on September 12, estimates total income at $98,766,292 
and expenditures at $106,339,587, leaving a deficit of $7,573,295. 


The new budget, which is approximately $30 million less than the 


budgets of recent years, is supposedly pared to meet only the most 


essential of the country’s requirements, 

The $2,500,000 advance received by 
Bolivia in June from the International 
Monetary Fund is credited only as in- 
come, with no corresponding expendi- 
ture entry providing for repayment, 
which does not fall due until June 
1955. 

The principal items scheduled in the 
budget under gross receipts are as 
follows: $18,958,768 realized from the 
sale of tin concentrates to the U. S. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Williams-Harvey Co.; $41,309,618 still 
to be realized from the sale of tin 
concentrates through the end of the 
year; $31,996,906 from total sales of 
all other minerals; $2,500,000 from es- 
timated sales of agricultural products; 
and $4,000,000 from other sources. In- 
come from the sale of all minerals will 
account for 93 percent of Bolivia's 
foreign-exchange earnings, whereas tin 
sales alone will account for 60 percent 
of the total, according to estimates, 


Import Sum Maintained 


On the expenditure side the Govern- 
ment maintained its original estimate 


of $40 million for the importation of: 


essential articles for foreign trade, in- 
dustry, agriculture, etc. Of this amount, 
approximately $25 million will be used 
for the importation of foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, manufactured articles, and raw 
materials for domestic industries. Chem- 
icals and medicinals will account for 
another $10 million. The remaining $5 
million will be used for the needs of 
commerical establishments, which may 
be permitted to import limited quanti- 
tiés of less essential articles, but will 
not be permitted to import luxury 
items. 

The Bolivian National Chamber’ of 
Commerce has pointed out that the $40- 


million budgetary provision for private * 


imports is $4 million less than the 
value of import licenses approved with- 
in this same category in 1952. It has 
further pointed out that in 1952 im- 
portation of “general merchandise” by 
private commercial establishments 
amounted to only $8,120,000, compared 
with $18,400,000 imported under the 
same classification in 1951, a decline of 
55.9 percent. 

Elimination of the use of “divisas 
propias,” private foreign-exchange 
funds, for the importation of merchan- 
dise under decrees of May 14 has placed 
an additional hardship upon private 
importers, who perhaps more than any 
other single group in the Bolivian econ- 
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omy will suffer the effects of the for- 
eign-exchange disequilibrium. 
Government expenditure items total- 


ing $65 million include $7.7 million for - 


transportation and public utility serv- 
ices, $4 million for services on loans, 
$3 million for the Government Minis- 
tries, $1.2 million for social services, 
and $0.5 million for the niarketing of 
agricultural products. Expenditures of 
the Bolivian Mining Corporation and 
the Bolivian Mining Bank are estimated 
at $41.6 million, with an additional es- 
timated $1.8 million to be set aside for 
compensation to the former owners of 
the nationalized mines. 


Illegal Trade Reappears 

Smuggling and illegal reexportations 
of ‘imported products, which it was 
hoped would be eliminated through the 
new parity of exchange, set at 190 to 
the dollar by a May 14 decree, re- 
appeared in September as the free-mar- 
ket rate of the boliviano to the dollar 
dropped to 745. Cases were reported of 
sugar, flour, rice, drugs, and pharma- 
ceuticals. being imported into Bolivia at 
the official rate of 190 bolivianos to the 
dollar and clandestinely reexported to 
neighboring countries. Domestic prod- 
ucts, such as coffee and bread, also 
continued to be trafficked across the 
border despite the threat of heavy 
fines and penalties. 


Tin Contract Signed With RFC 

The signing of a tin contract between 
the Corporacion Minera de Bolivia and 
RFC was announced on September 15. 
Although the public recognized that 
the agreement, which calls for delivery 
of 10,000 tons of tin to the United 
States by March 31, 1954, is a big help 
to Bolivia at this critical juncture in 
its finances, expressions of satisfaction 
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were tempered by the observation that 
Bolivia would realize a comparatively 
low foreign-exchange return from the 
sale. 

The President of CMB in making the 
announcement stated that 5,000 fine 
tons of tin concentrates were already 
in Antofagasta and that the first ship- 
ment to Texas City, amounting to 2,500- 


‘ tons, was due for shipment on Septem- 


ber 28. He indicated that the Williams- 
Harvey and RFC contracts would not 
cover all of Bolivia’s production and 
that additional markets were being 
sought in Europe. 

Two technicians of an American con- 
cessionaire were in Bolivia in Septem- 
ber for the purpose of selecting camp- 
Sites and arranging for transportation 
of an oil-drilling rig and other supplies 
scheduled to arrive in Bolivia in Novem- 
ber or December, They hope that initial 
drilling operations will commence in 
the Los Monos concession by January. 

Little progress toward realization of 
the’ objectives of the agrarian reform 
program was achieved during Septem- 
ber. These objectives, as stated in de- 
cree No. 03464 of August 2, 1953, are 
better distribution of land, increased 
agricultural production, and savings in 
foreign-exchange requirements, 


Government Explains Program 


Efforts of the Bolivian Government 
in September were directed primarily 
toward indoctrination of the campesino, 
or rural masses, as to their rights and 
responsibilities under the program. 
Mass meetings under the auspices of 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs were held throughout the De- 
partments of La Paz and Cochabamba 
at which Government representatives 
exhorted the campesinos to work more, 
produce more, and cooperate with the 
Government in its agrarian reform pro- 
gram. 

rganization of the National Agrarian 
Reform Service, implemented by a de- 
cree of August 27, was still incomplete 
at the end of September, although the 
six Government members to the 
Agrarian Reform! Council, which has a 
total membership of nine, were ap- 
pointed by a decree of September 18. 
Under .the decrees of August 2 and 
August 27 the council is the highest 


authority within the National Agrarian ° 


Reform Service and is vested with re- 
sponsibility for organizing and adminis- 
tering the program. (See also announce- 
ment in Doing Business Abroad in this 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly.) 

In an effort to stimulate national 
food production, the Government on 
August 18 approved a series of decrees 
prohibiting the imposition of municipal 
or departmental taxes 0n production, 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Peruvian Business at Satisfactory 
Level; Big Sugar Crop in Sight 


Business activity in Peru is continuing at the satisfactory levels of 
recent months, although prospects of a curtailment in the public works 
program have caused some uneasiness concerning the possibility of 
rising unemployment in the construction trades. 

The Peruvian sol remained stable through most of September at 


approximately 17.70 sols per dollar in 
the draft market, but at the clase of the 


month fell to a rate slightly over 18 sols 
per dollar. Announcement of a trade 
deficit of $50 million for the first half 
of 1953, a figure 55 percent higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1952, con- 
tributed to further weakening of the 
rate. 

On the constructive side, a substantial 
upward revision of sugar production 
estimates indicated that in this impor- 
tant export line Peru's exchange earn- 
ings will expand provided a satisfactory 
quota can be obtained under the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. 


Exchange Level Higher 

The level of foreign-exchange supplies 
was higher in September, but pressure 
on the market eased slightly toward the 
end of that month and in early October, 
when dollar certificates and drafts 
declined from 18 sols and 18.16 sols per 
dollar, respectively, to 17.56 and 17.69 
sols per dollar. However, pressure on 
the dollar market was promptly re- 
sumed, and by October 21 quotations 
again had risen to.17.84 and 17.94 sols. 


September foreign-exchange earnings 
from all sources, totaling the equivalent 
of $33.5 million, exceeded receipts in 
any previous month this year, but were 
not sufficient to meet the strong demand 
to cover import and other engagements. 


Net gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank as of 
September 30, were equivalent. to 
$21,207,589, a decline of $1,257,273 from 
reserves held on August 31. Total hold- 
ings stood at $20,976,057 on October 20. 


Trade Deficit Heavy 


Recently released statistics on Peru’s 
foreign trade for the. first 6 months of 
1953 confirm earlier estimates of a 
heavy trade deficit. Imports were at an 
alltime high of 2,581,700,000 sols, where- 
as exports lagged with a value of 
1,578,400,000 sols. The resulting unfa- 
vorable trade balance of 803 million sols 
was 55 percent higher than that in the 
corresponding period of 1952. 

The excess of Peruvian imports over 
exports with some of the country’s ma- 
jor trading areas was as follows: United 
States, 756.5 million sols; Canada, 126.7 
million sols; Germany, 79.8 million sols; 
United Kingdom, 60 million sols; and 
Argentina, 445 million sols. These 
deficits were offset to a minor degree 
by favorable balances in Peru’s trade 
with Chile, 216.3 million sols; France, 
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51.6 million sols; Colombia, 51 million 
sols; and Bolivia, 44.1 million sols. 

In view of the present active demand 
for new deposits and the attractive in- 
terest rates offered by commercial 
banks, the banks have agreed, through 
the Superintegdency of Banks, upon the 
following maximum rates: 

@ Peruvian currency—from 4 to 6 
percent on fixed-term deposits, 5 per- 
cent on indefinite term deposits, 4 to 5 
percent on savings deposits, and up to 
3 percent on current accounts and sight 
deposits of 20,000 sols or more. 

@ Foreign currency—up to 1 percent 
on current accounts and sight deposits 
of US$5,000 or more, and up to 2 per- 
cent on time deposits. 


Big Sugar Crop Indicated 


Probably the most significant agricul- 
tural development in the past month 
has been the sharp jncrease indicated 
for the 1953 and prospective sugar crops 
and the impetus these crops have given 
to Peru’s efforts to obtain a basic export 
quota of 330,000 metric tons instead of 
the 280,000 tons provided under the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement. 

The sharp increase in sugar produc- 
tion in large part has been due to a 
general abundance of irrigation water, 
an unusually mild winter—June through 
early September—and unusually favor- 
able weather for the heavy harvest sea- 
son—September-December. However, it 
also represents the culmination of im- 
proved production, harvesting, and 
processing practices introduced in re- 
cent years. The effect of these practices 
is especially noticeable under the pres- 
ent favorable conditions. 

The cornerstone of the first large 
grain-unloading elevator at the port of 
Callao was laid by President Odria on 
October 19. The new elevator will be 
equipped with two large discharge 
towers and have a storage capacity of 
20,000 tons of grain. It will be con- 
structed and operated under the super- 
vision of the Callao Port Authority, 
established in 1952 under recommenda- 
tions of the Klein Mission.‘ 

The plant will be financed by about 
$1.5 million of a $2.5 million loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and about $1.3 
million of Peruvian funds. About $1 
million of the IBRD loan, which was 
made to Peru in January 1952, already 
has been used in obtaining other port 
equipment. 

Attention also was given to the sharp 


* 


oe 


recovery of Peruvian coffee exports in 
1953 and prospects for exporting castor 
beans in significant quantities for the 
first time. Owing primarily to more 
careful harvesting of existing plantings, 
induced by higher prices, and to an 
increase in coffee plantings in recent 
years, 1953 coffee exports sre expected 
to reach at least 3,500 metric tons, the 
greatest on record. Increased production 
of castor beans in 1953 will result in the 
fall and winter export of a few hundred 
tons of seed and the equivalent in oil if 
adequate hulling machines can be ob- 
tained, 


Vessels To Be Built 


The Peruvian Navy’s new construc. 
tion and repair shops in Callao were 
inaugurated on October 8 and plans to 
begin work on a way for vessels up to 
10,000 tons have been announced. The 
Supreme Resolution authorizing the 
Navy to construct the way indicates 
that preference will be given to the 
building of oil tankers. Funds for the 
project will come from the proceeds of 
a 2-percent tax on marine insurance 
levied by Law No. 11537 and originally 
intended for the purchase of tankers. 


A Canadian airline begin regular 
weekly round trip flights between Van- 
couver and Lima, via Mexico City, on 
November 2, Equipment consists of 
DC-6B aircraft arranged to carry a 
total of 52 passengers, including 40 
tourist- and 12 first-class accommoda- 
tions. Flying time between Vancouver 
and Lima will be approximately 20 
hours, 


* 


Oil Exploration Active 


Peru’s new potential oil areas are 
being explored at top speed, particularly 
in the Sechura desert, where “at least 
a dozen separate geophysical parties are 
at work, Of greatest immediate interest 
was progress at an American company’s 
first test-hole, near Piura. Drilling was 
down about 6,000 feet, and although 
there were no “shows,” confirmation 
of the existence of the same geological 
structures known tobe oil-bearing 
farther north gave company officials 
reason to be optimistic. 


Meanwhile, another firm had selected 
the site for its first hole farther south 
in the Sechura desert and was moving 
in a rig capable of drilling to a depth 
of about 12,000 feet. 

With the installation of a large new 
crusher at the ore pits and improved 
loading mechanism at the port of San 
Juan, shipments of iron ore to the 
United States were stepped up. Monthly 
tonnage was reported at about 150,000, 
and an increase to 200,000 by mid- 
November was in_ prospect.—Emb, 
Lima, ‘ 





U. S. exports of bulk smoking tobacco 
in August 1953 were about 50 percent 
above those in August 1952, but ship- 
ments of packaged smoking tobacco 
were at about the same level as in Au- 
gust last year, according to the U. S&S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


IBRD Reports Gains in Argentine Business on Upgrade; 
Textile Industry More Active 


Argentine business conditions and manufacturing activities improved 
in some lines during the third quarter. f 

Credit conditions and collections showed little change, although 
the rate of business insolvencies continued high. The oversea financial 
position improved further, but at a rate only half as great as during the 


Third-Quarter Income 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reported a 
net income of $5,285,660 for the 3 
months ended September 30, 1953, com- 
pared with $4,888,434 for the like period 
in 1952. 

The net income was placed in the 
supplemental reserve against losses on 
loans and guaranties, increasing this re- 
serve to $81,799,170. Loan commissions, 
which amounted to $2,706,807, were 
credited to the bank’s special reserve, as 
required by the Articles of Agreement, 
increasing this reserve to $39,943,284. 

Total reserves on September 30, 1953, 
were $121,742,454. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, was $11,551,417, compared with 
$10,059,824 in 1952. Expenses for the 
3-month period totaled $6,265,757. 

During the quarter ended September 
30, the bank floated two bond issues: 
$75 million 3-year 3 percent bonds, due 
October 1, 1956, and 50 million Swiss 
franc 15-year 3% percent bonds, due 
July 1, 1968. 


Loans Granted to 8 Countries 


The bank made 12 loans totaling 
$117,692,000 in eight countries: Brazil, 
the Union of South Africa, Iceland, Nic- 
aragua, Chile, Colombia, Turkey, and 
Panama, These loans increased total 
loans signed by the bank to $1,708,- 
458,464. Disbursements on loans were 
$72,475,576, making total disbursements 
the equivalent of $1,175,736,691 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1953. 

Repayments of principal were received 
from borrowers as due; they totaled 
$1,542,684 during the quarter. The bank 
also sold to private investors $5,964,697 
of securities from its loan portfolio: 
$3,711,697 with its guaranty and $2,253,- 
000 without. Total sales of securities of 
borrowers on September 30 were $75,- 
979,351, of which $22,464,507 were sold 
without the bank’s guaranty. 

Haiti became a member of the bank 
during the quarter, bringing the total 
subscribed capital of the bank to 
$9,038,500,000 on September 30, 1953. 
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first 6 months of the year. Prospects are 
that grain crops will be satisfactory, 
though ‘smaller than the bumper crops 
of a year ago. 

More activity was seen in textile man- 
ufacturing, especially woolens. Increas- 
ing prices of raw wool have caused a 
rise of about 10 percent in prices of 
woolen piece goods and a further in- 
crease is in prospect. Other textile prices 
have shown no tendency to rise. 

Greater activity than during the first 
half-year was noticeable also in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries, 
partly because larger imports of needed 
raw materials, drugs, and medicinals, 
previously in short supply, were per- 
mitted. 

Demand for refrigerators, fans, and 
other electrical household appliances 
was unexpectedly good during the third 
quarter, but retail sales were unchanged 
in most other lines, Sales of tires im- 
proved slightly in August and Septem- 
ber as compared with previous months 
but were still below normal. Manufac- 
turers carried heavy stocks—3 or 4 
months’ supply—and production con- 
tinued at approximately 70 percent of 
capacity. 

Construction activity remained slow, 
showing only slight improvement over 
the preceding 6 months. No increase 
was noted in private building, still dis- 
couraged by rent controls and tenancy 
regulations. 


Agricultural Prospects Good 

The Government carried on an active 
campaign to induce farmers to plant 
more wheat and corn during the quarter. 
According to unofficial estimates the 
wheat area planted probably increased 
5 or 10 percent over last year, and there 
may be a small increase in corn acreage. 
Crops suffered from lack of rainfall 
from May through September, but wide- 
spread rains provided relief early in 
October. Consequently, prospects for the 
grain crops are satisfactory. 

Exports of grains continued in a good 
volume. The liquidation of heavy wool 
stocks since July 1952 has done much to 
improve Argentine holdings. of dollars 
and other exchange. Though wool sup- 
plies are at a low level, the new wool 
clip will become available for export 
during the fourth quarter. 

Cattle receipts at central markets and 
packing plants began to pick up in Sep- 
tember after running 25 percent below 
the average of the past 3 years. Septem- 
ber receipts slightly exceeded those of 





the corresponding month in 1952, reliev- 
ing the threat of a meat shortage. 


Lead and zinc production continued 
greatly in excess of demand and no 
immediate improvement is in_ sight. 
Long-term prospects, however, appear 
favorable and the Central Bank has 
authorized the importation of over $3 
million worth of mining machinery and 
equipment by the two principal lead and 
zinc firms, One of these will reequip and 
modernize mines now being worked, 
while the other will initiate new opera- 
tions. Equipment will be obtained from 
the United States and possibly Great 
Britain. When ‘installed, it will permit 
a marked increase in production, possi- 
bly twice the present rate. 


Foreign-Exchange Holdings Steady 

Though Argentina’s oversea financial 
position continued to improve during the 
third quarter, the rate of improvement 
was much reduced from that of the first 
6 months. The net oversea position im- 
proved by over 600 million pesos per 
quarter in the first and second quarters 
and by 361 millién pesos in the third 
quarter. : 

The Central Bank’s gold holdings were 
unchanged from July through Septem- 
ber, and holdings of foreign exchange 
changed slightly. Substantial reductions 
were made in Argentina’s indebtedness 
to various countries in the clearing ac- 
counts owed under trade and payments 
agreements. 

Argentina signed new trade and pay- 
ments agreeménts, or modifications of 
old ones, with the U. S. S. R., Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Chile, Paraguay, and Ger- 
many. A new agreement with France 
was signed October 15. 

The cost of living in the Federal 
capital showed virtually no change dur- 
ing the quarter, but was about 1 percent 
higher than in June, the year’s lowest 
month. The August index of 580.9 
(1943=100), however, was about 9 per- 
cent above the level of March 1952, 
when 2-year wage agreements were 
signed in all fields. This difference is 
somewhat less than the average rise of 
the past 18 months, but continues to 
provide a basis for the existing opinion 
that wages may be adjusted upward 
when the present contracts expire next 
March. ‘ 

Statistics on recent employment and 


“unemployment were not aavilable, but 


it is unofficially stated that unemploy- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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U. K. Payments Surplus Estimated 
At £81 Million for First Half of '53 


Provisional estimates of Britain’s balance of payments for the first 
6 months of 1953 indicate that, although there was a payments surplus 
for this period, it was considerably lower than those for the first and 


second halves of last year. 


The recently published balance-of-payments White Paper shows a 


surplus, including American defense aid, 
of £81 million for January-June 1953. 
The payments surplus in the first half 
of 1952 was £113 million and amounted 
to £156 million in the second half of last 
year. A deficit of £410 million was shown 
for the year 1951. 

Defense-aid receipts fell to £55 million 
in the first 6 months of this year from 


£58 million in the first half and £63 
million in the second half of 1952, 


Import Trend Turns Up 


This decline in Britain’s current ac- 
count surplus as compared with the 
preceding 6 months was brought about 
by the fact~that although both export 
and invisible earnings increased, their 
rise was not large enough to offset the 
upturn in imports. 

The f.o.b;> value of imports during this 
period totaled £1,457 million, compared 
with £1,605 million and £1,322 million 
respectively, in the first and second 
halves of last year. Increased purchases 
of food and feedstuffs accounted for 
about £98 million of the £135-million 


rise in the value of imports in the first . 


half of 1953. Other changes in imports 
were small as falling prices cancealed a 
larger volume of raw material imports. 


In comparison with the first half of 
1952, this year’s surplus also is low, de- 
spite reduced imports, because exports, 
while somewhat higher than in July- 
December 1952, have not yet recovered 
to the level of the first half of 1952. 


Payments for goods traded interna- 
tionally are made some time after their 
delivery so that import expenditure ap- 
pears in the balance of payments much 
sooner than receipts from exports. Since 
there was no sharp rise in Britain’s ex- 
ports in May and June to show up in the 
balance of payments for the second half 
of 1953 and as export markets are grow- 
ing more difficult, the payments results 
for the last 6 months of this year will 
depend largely on the value of the U. K. 
imports during this period, 


Invisible Earnings Rise 

The net increase in the invisible trade 
account for the first half of this’ year 
over the preceding half-year totaled £47 
million and reflected, for the most part, 
_ an improvement in the item “interest, 
profits, and dividends.” This in turn was 
due to the fact that large interest pay- 
ments on the American and Canadian 
loans are paid in the second half of the 
year, 
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Net shipping income also showed some 
increase because of a decline in pay- 
ments to foreigners caused by a fall in 
tramp rates, a decline in the chartering 
of foreign ships, and lower outlays in 
foreign ports. 


Dollar Balance Improves 


Regionally, the United Kingdom's def- 
icit — not including defense aid — with 
the dollar area jn the first 6 months of 
this year was some £62 million dower 
than that for the preceding 6 months. 
Including receipts of £55 million in de- 
fense aid during the period, the United 
Kingdom had a payments surplus of £34 
million as compared with a deficit of £20 
million, including defense aid of £63 mil- 
lion in the second half of 1952, and a 
deficit of £141 million, including. defense 
aid of £58 million in the first half of 
1952. The improvement over the last 6 
months of 1952 was brought about in 
part by the fact that-payments of the 
North American loan interest, amount- 
ing to £39 million, take place in the 
second half of the year. . 


Favorable changes occurred also in 
other invisibles and in exports. United 
Kingdom exports to the dollar area have 
in fact increased from £100 million in 
1946 to an annual rate of £440 million 
for 1953. 


Offsetting the improvement in Brit- 
ain’s dollar balance was a decline of £34 
million in Britain’s surplus with the rest 
of the sterling area, bringing this sur- 
plus to its lowest point since 1946. Ex- 
ports to this area rose by £37 million but 
imports increased by £67 million, the 
largest increases being in food, feed- 
stuffs, and raw materials. 


The net balance with countries in the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) showed a smali 
increase over the second half of 1952, 
while that with the rest of the world 
deteriorated by £101 million. This de- 
cline resulted from a rise in imports, 
including heavier supplies of Argentine 
meat, and a fall in exports, due in part 
to.a shortage of exchange in some of 
the markets concerned. 


Gold, Dd@lar Reserves Up 


The sterling area’s net gold and dollar 
surplus amounted to £186 million in the 
first half of this year compared with a 
surplus of £57 million in the last half 
and a deficit of £232 million in the first 
half of last year, 


Although the independent sterling 





Bolivia Plans Economy 
In 1954 Budget 


The Bolivian Minister of Fi- 
nance cautioned the ministries 
ahd government agencies prepar- 
ing the Bolivian national Budget 
for 1954 that a balanced budget 
must be achieved if the Govern- 
ment’s stabilization plan is to be 
effectual. He urged that every 
possible economy be made. 


Preparation of the 1954 budget 

was to have been started by No- 
vember 15, and all ministries and 
government agencies were to have 
notified the Minister of Finance 
by that date of their estimated 
1954 expenditures. 
- The Minister of Finance pointed 
out that inasmuch as the 4,000- 
boliviano monthly cost-of-living 
subsidy is to be incorporated into 
permanent salaries after January 
1, 1954, expenditures for this pur- 
pose were to be included in the 
budgetary estimates. 











Costa Rica To Finance 
Hydroelectric Project 


The method by which Costa Rica will 
finance with its own resources construc- 
tion costs of the proposed 60-million- 
colon hydroelectric power plant at La 
Gerita was officially authorized by a 
legislative decree late in October. 

The Government will contribute 30 


million ¢olones (1 colon=US$0.17857) 
through Ininimum annual budget appro- 
priations of 7.5 million colones. The 
remaining 30 million colones will be 
raised by the Costa Rican Institute of 
Electricity through the sale of a Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed, fully tax-exempt 
bond issue bearing 4 percent interest 
and further guaranteed by assets and 
revenues of the institute, as well as by 
the physical properties of the power 
plant. 

Amortization of the bond issue will 
commence 6 years from the date of 
issuance and be completed within 6 
years thereafter. 





area countries had a small deficit with 
the dollar area in January-June 1953, 
the colonies earned a dollar surplus of 
some £58 million. The United Kingdom 


added to this surplus by swinging from — 


a deficit of £20 million with dollar coun- 
tries, including defense aid in the final 
half of last year to a surplus of £34 
million including defense aid this year. 


Sterling liabilities increased by £172 
million this year over the preceding 6 
months, most of the increase being in 
the sterling balances held by independ- 
ent sterling countries, 
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‘Bolivia Reduces Budget 


(Continued from Page 5) 


extraction, or movement of nationally 
produced sugar, wheat, flour, rice, nuts, 
corn, tea, potatoes, cacao, livestock, un- 
prepared meat, fresh fruits, and sait. 
It also liberated rice from price con- 
trol except for an established floor price 
of 2,500 bolivianos per quintal for na- 
tional rice to be maintained by Govern- 
ment purchases; forbade departments 
and municipalities to impose systems 
for the protection of fruit grown within 
their jurisdictions; and made the Min- 
ister of Economy the sole price-control 
authority in the nation. 

The Government has been under 
pressure because of its postponement 
early in September of incorporation of 
the 4,000 boliviano cost-of-living subsidy 
into regular wages. When the cost-of- 
living allowance was granted as com- 
pensation for the May 14 devaluation 
of the boliviano provision was made 
for its inclusion as a part of regular 
wages, effective September 1. 

The Government feels that these ad- 
ditional payments into the social secur- 
ity fund and the increased yearly 
bonuses they would entail would ag- 
gravate inflation, but the Central 
Obrera of La Paz has petitioned the 
President for incorporation of the sub- 
sidy into wages, for removal of the ban 
on further wage increases, and for ex- 
tension of the prohibition on dismissing 
workers which expired September 1. 

The President conceded the last point 
by extending the prohibition against 
dismissals until April 1, but refused the 
other demands as impossible under pres- 
ent economic conditions. 





Argentine Business Up 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ment has not increased during recent 
months and is not a major problem. 

Renewal of rent-control legislation 
without significant monetary changes 
was imminent as the quarter ended. A 
law to govern the negotiation of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, tending to 
increase their jurisdiction and duration, 
also was awaiting promulgation. 

A new law requiring motion picture 
houses to employ actors for short live 
acts was described by union officials as 
benefiting 50,000 show people. It is ex- 
pected to affect admission prices and 
attendance. 

A bill passed in late September pro- 
vides for the reorganization of public 
broadcasting. Outstanding licenses are 
to be canceled and offered at public 
auction, and all radio stations are to 
be organized into three networks. 

A new law on foreign capital invest- 
ment was put into effect on August 26. 
Detailed regulations for the administra- 
tion of the law, issued October 16, are 
reported in Doing Business Abroad in 
this issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


. +Emb., Buenos Aires, 
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Nicaragua Prosperous; Sales Reach 
Record High and Production Rises 


The Nicaraguan economy showed continued signs of progress and 
expansion in the third quarter of the year although the period is tradi- 
tionally a slow or “between crop” season, and the business community 
remained optimistic about the future. 


Volume of wholesale and retail sales increased above the record 


highs of the preceding quarter and were 


‘estimated by Managua businessmen as 


about 5 percent above the similar pe- 
riod of last year. Scattered production 
figures for the 1952-53 fiscal year indi- 
cate a steady rise for many products 
and a larger-than-average increase in 
output of beer and soft drinks. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
weathered the off-season with a re- 
duction of only $700,000 from the May 
31 total,’ leaving $27.2 million on Au- 
gust 31. Money in circulation on the 
same date totaled 235.8 million cor- 
dobas, compared with 236.3 million on 
May 31 (5 cordobas=US$1). The credit 
outlook remained excellent, paricularly 
after the opening of the Banco de 
America on July 15 and the rapid de- 
velopment of the new Banco Nicara- 
guense, which opened in April. Banks 
continued to have ample excess reserves 
to satisfy credit demands. 


Rice, Cotton Acreages Increased 


Acreages sown in rice and cotton 
showéd marked increases and the se- 
same acreage a decrease. These trends 
reflect prices obtained for the products 
last year. Although the price of cotton 
in 1952-53 was not considered satisfac- 
tory by farmers, it nevertheless was 
more attractive than that obtained for 
alternative crops. 


A severe drought interrupted: the 
rainy season in August and early Sep- 
tember and caused serious concern 
among farmers, but the advent of heavy 
rains in the middle of September al- 
leviated the situation. 

Rice plantings suffered the most 
serious damage from the dry weather. 
Although few fields were completely 
abandoned yields probably will be sig- 
nificantly affected, and present pros- 
pects are that production this year will 
be no higher than last year despite the 
sharp increase in acreage planted. The 
second corn plantings also suffered 
some damage. ‘ 

The damage to cotton was slight and 
some observers believe that stands may 
actually have benefited from the dry 
weather. The steady rains that fol- 
lowed probably were more injurious to 
the crop than the drought because of 
the added difficulty of insect control. 

Coffee was not affected by the 
drought because rainfall was adequate 
early in the season and the export crop 
is expected to be approximately the 
same as that of last year, or slightly 
larger. 


The Nicaraguan steamship line 





Mamenic has been granted a loan of 
$1,625,000 by the Bank of America, it 
was announced in August. The fund 
will be used for expansion with the 
long-range objective of purchasing ships 
to replace vessels now leased. 

The San Antonio Sugar Estate, larg- 
est sugar producer in Nicaragua, ex- 
pects to complete by May 1954 its pri- 
vate rail line from the estate in the 
district of Chinandega to its own docks 
on the Pacific coast. Completion of the 
rail line and dock, necessitated by the 
inability of the national railroad and 
the port of Corinto to provide adequate 

.Sservice, has been delayed by lack of 
needed materials and equipment. 

Although the strain on port facilities 
at Corinto was eased by the seasonal 
decline in traffic, delays probably will 
occur in the coming harvest season, as 
they did last year, because basic facili- 
ties have not been improved. 

At San Juan del Sur, however, work 
has begun on construction of better 
docks and increased warehouse facilities. 
Nevertheless the future of this port de- 
pends heavily on completion of an all- 
weather road from San Juan to Rivas 
on the Inter-American Highway. 

Prospects for improvement of Ni- 
caragua’s obsolete railroad system in- 
creased greatly during the quarter with 
the announcement that much-needed 
equipment would soon arrive from 
Germany. 





New Hydroelectric Plants 
To Be Built in Panama 


Preliminary work on a 5,000«kilowatt 
hydroelectric plant in the Province of 
Chiriqui, Panama, was begun in Octo- 
ber. The total cost of the plant is ex- 
pected to be approximately 1 million 
balboas, and application has been made 
to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for a loan, 
to be guaranteed by the Panamanian 
Government, for half of this amount. 
The plant, which is being constructed 
by a private utility concern (Empresas 
Electricas de Chiriqui, S. A.) is sched- 
uled to begin operations within 18 
months. 

Machinery reportedly also has been 
ordered for a second hydroelectric plant 
in the Central Provinces, to be set up 
at a cost of 200,000 balboas by another 
private utility concern (Hidroelectric 
Interprovincial, S. A.). This project is 
to be financed entirely by the company. 
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Japan Sets 6-Month Import 


Quotas: 


Dollar Budget Up $142 Million 


Japan’s foreign-exchange budget for imports in the October 1953- 
March 1954 period has been set at $1,658,693,000, including $1,335,- 
032,000 for merchandise imports and $323,661,000 for invisible items. 

The allocation for merchandise imports to be séttled in dollars is 
established at $721,309,000; the sterling allocation amounts to $282,- 


039,000; and $331,684,000 is allocated for 
imports from open-account areas. 


The new merchandise budget is $110 
million higher than the preceding 6- 
month budget but represents a sizable 
reduction from the budget for October 
1952-March 1953. 


The dollar merchandise allocation is 
increased by $142 million, compared 
with the similar budget for April-Sep- 
tember 1953, and is in contrast to the 
sterling and open-account allotments, 
which are slightly reduced. The sterling 
amount in the previous budget had al- 
ready been sharply cut from the October 
1952-March 1953 allotment, so that the 
current allocation reflects Japan’s con- 
tinuing shortage of sterling. 


Although no specific allocation is 
listed for imports of consumer and lux- 
ury goods for the foreign community, 
it is reported that the relatively small 
amount of $1 million is set aside for this 
purpose. 

The allocation for such imports had 
been restricted to $7.5 million for the 
April-September 1952 period and fur- 
ther reduced to $5.5 million in the last 
budget. 

Moreover, certain commodities con- 
sidered by the Japanese to be obvious 
luxuries are excluded entirely from the 
$1-million allocation. Banned goods in- 
clude such products as nylon hose and 
blouses; watches; fountain pens; cam- 
eras; radios; television sets; electric 
refrigerators and washing machines; 
certain food products, including juices, 
chocolate, and chewing gum; some cos- 
meticsp and sundries such as boots, 
leather goods, and sporting equipment. 


Commodity Allocations Reported 


Contrary to previous practice. the 
Japanese Government will no longer 
publish commodity details of its budget 
by currency areas. The following infor- 
mation, however, on total allocation by 
commodities has been reported: 


(In thousands of dollars, c.i.f.) 









































Commodity Value 
ETE SI CA eee 244, 
le foods wee 172,992 
So ESE ERE: SPOR 26,170 
Wheat NR eR 1,431 
ers 41,230 
oe ~yo sindisedln 4 
erages and tobacco . 
beans . 1,900 
tea ..... 132 
Leaf henecee i 
Hides and skins 5.695 
hides ............ 4,100 
f and kip skins 1,595 
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Rayon pulp . ERE a See SS SP ET 
SB aot ae 
Cotton linter pulp .......... 

Textile fibers 
Raw cotton .................. : 
i a eee ee 

Nonmetallic minerals 
Phosphate rock ................ 
Basic potash ..............0. 
Salt 


p ER ES See 
Fire resisting minerals ........ 





Metals And OTeS............:cccccceeee ' 
VOM: O08 iii dk cn 20,030 
Nonferrous ore .... 4,022 
0 ERG 472 
RRS SESS “SECT Eee 568 
ST AL EE eae 250 
Nonferrous scrap ....... 2,150 
Nonferrous products 600 

(SEES AE aes aaa 1,256 
RS RS Aa EE 1,100 
ISS: SS aS See 156 

Coal .. ; 23,200 

Petroleum and products . 845 
Crude oil . .. 85,447 
Heavy oil and light Ml stant ceinhacteitinn 18,848 
ot Gh eet Sane et 2,840 
Petroleum coke 1,710 

eS YESS 2,928 
Carbon black . 820 
Other chemicals ... 2,108 

NEL DS SEE EL OO e 5,122 

Agricultural chemicals ... 1,448 


Machinery and iron and steel products 
BRR Ba at 
Scientific equipment 








Iron and steel products 4, 
Transportation equipment . 
CN GOLA LAL CLC EN . 

Automobiles ...... 7,523 
Materials for processing ‘arrangements 11,020 
Barter System OOS 2.......cccccccccccccececcsesereee 3,500 
Goods for foretan armed forces 

in Japan ...... aietd 2,000 
Goods for reimport and additional. 

OS” BSR to" eR = 900 
Sundries . rea 29,850 
Goods under ‘special ‘foreign | 

currency allocation system................... 27,000 
Automatic-approval commodities ........ 237,000 
CONTINGENCY TESETVE ooccceecccrccesseercersecceserees 170,000 

OD, ccciag dincsns 1,335,032 





Danish Dollar Export Plan 
Nets 485.7: Million Crowns 


Denmark has exported a total of 485, 
700,000 crowns (about US$70,500,000) 
worth of goods under its dollar export 
promotion plan between inception of the 
plan on August 6, 1952, and October 1, 
1953. 


Exports to nondollar countries paid in 
dollars but not included under the plan 
brought in a considerable amount of 
additional dollars, possibly as much as 
$15,000,000. 

The United States’ share in Danish 
exports under the plan was 76 percent 
of the total, The United States received 
253,000,000 crowns worth, or 52 percent, 
and 115,800,000 crowns worth, or 24 
percent, went to the American forces 
in Germany. 

Venezuela, Canada, Peru, and Mexico 
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Canada Issues List of 
Interior Warehouses 


A number of bonded or sufferance 
warehouses have been established at in- 
terior points in Canada for examination 
of imports received by highway, as per- 
mitted under a Customs Act amend. 
ment of 1951. 

These warehouses, which operate on 
a fee basis, payable by the carrier ex- 
mined on the premises, eliminate the 
necessity of clearing cargo and paying 
duty at the border. 

A list of sufferance warehouses which 
have been approved by the ‘Customs 
Division of Canada’s Department of Na- 
tional Revenue follows: 

For general merchandise: 

Consolidated Truck Lines, Ltd, 
Brantford, Ont. 

Midcontinent Truck Terminal, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Terminal Realty & Invest. (On- 
tario), Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
Terminal Realty & Invest. (On- 


tario), Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
Terminal Warehouses, Ltd., St, 
Catherines, Ont. 


Terminal Warehouses, Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ont. « 

Royal Transportation, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Maple Leaf ‘Truck Terminal, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. 

H. Havelock Smith, Coutts, Alta, 

For fruits and vegetables only: 

Fruit Terminals, Ltd., Halifax, N.S, 

MacLean, Johnson & Williams, Ltd., 
New Glasgow, N. S. 

Clarke Fruit Co., Ltd., Charlotte- 
town, P. E, I. 

Willett Fruit Co., Ltd., Saint John, 
N. B. 

Gamble Robinson, Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. 

F. R. Stewart, Ltd., Penticton, B. C, 


Carriers Must Apply for Permits 


Motor vehicle operators desiring to 
become bonded carriers for delivery “in 


bond” of goods to these interior points , 


should apply to the Customs and Excise 
Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, Ontario, and give de- 
tails of their vehicles, Canadian points 
of entry, and routes. 

Motor vehicle operators who are not 
bonded but desire to transport single 
“in bond” shipments may apply to the 
Customs Collector at the frontier port 
of entry for a permit to enter. 

Further information on in-bond entry 
by truck is given in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, January 14, 1952, page 11, 





took 52,700,000 crowns worth, or 11 per- 
cent of the total exports under the 
plan, and Japan’s share was 10,800,000 
crowns, or 2 percent.—Emb,, Copen- 
hagen, 
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New Malayan Import and 
Export Guide Issued 


A new Malayan Import and Ex- 
port Guide has been issued by the 
Import and Export Division, De- 
partment of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Singapore, incorporating 
changes made since the last Guide 
was issued about a year ago. The 
main change is a liberalization of 
imports from Japan, 

All commodities that may be 
imported into Malaya direct from 
hard-currency countries are listed, 
as are also areas to which such 
goods or similar goods may be re- 
exported. 

The Guide is maintained on a 
current basis by the Far East Di- 


merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Cop- 
ies will be made available as soon 
as possible to the Department’s 
New York and San Francisco 
Field Offices and amendments will 
be sent them as received. 

Information may be obtained 
from any of these sources. 

The price of the Guide is M$3 
(about US$1), and copies may be 
obtained directly from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, 
Singapore. 














France, Algeria Free Some 
Imports From OEEC Areas 


France and Algeria have removed 
quantitative import restrictions, effec- 
tive October 1, 1953, from a long list of 
imports from member countries of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and from specified spare 
parts imported from certain OEEC 
member countries, under notices to im- 
porters published in the Journal Officiel 
of September 25, 1953. 

Import licenses will be issued auto- 
matically for products listed in the no- 
tices provided they originate in OEEC 
countries, 

Licenses for spare parts will still re- 
quire approval of the Office of Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Industries of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
but approval will be given automatically 
if the parts meet the specifications pub- 
lished in the notice. 

Removal of these restrictions is a 
step toward reliberalization of French 
trade with OEEC countries, 

(Reimpositions of these restrictions 
were announced in Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Mar. 3, 1952, p. 14, and Apr. 
14, 1952, p. 15.) 
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Mexico Issues New. Regulations on 


‘Dairy Products; Imports Affected 


New regulations governing the handling, storage, packaging, trans- 
portation, and sale of dairy products in the Federal District, Territories, 
and Federal Zones of Mexico were published on August 27, 1953, and 


became effective 15 days thereafter. 


Qualitative standards are also established for the items, as well as 


labeling and other requirements. 

Inasmuch as Federal regulations 
apply also to items in transit from one 
Mexican State to another, they will 
apply to imported dairy products 
whether intended for sale in Federal 
areas or elsewhere in Mexico. 

Products affected—condensed, evapo- 
rated, and powdered milk; cream and 
cream substitutes; cheese. and cheese 


substitutes; butter, margarine, and oleo- © 


margarine; and ice cream and ice cream 
substitutes—must be registered with 
the Mexican Ministry of Health before 
they may be sold. 


The new regulations replace earlier 
regulations of. 1948 applicable only to 
cream, butter, margarine, and cheese 
and largely replace the pertinent sec- 
tions of the foodstuffs and beverage 
regulations of 1941. 


Rules on Powdered Milk Changed 


A number of changes are made in the 
regulations for powdered milk which 
represents the bulk of Mexico’s dairy 
imports. The more important of these 
are the following: 

@ The maximum bacterial content 
per gram of the dry product is raised 
from the previous maximum of 10,000 
for all types of powdered milk to 50,000 
for whole powdered milk, 150,000 for 
nonfat dry milk solids to be recon- 
stituted and used for direct human con- 
sumption, and 500,000 for nonfat dry 
milk solids for use in the manufacture 
of food products. 


@ Each importation of dry milk pro- 
duced abroad must be authorized by the 
Ministry of Health. This regulation is 
in addition to the requirements that the 
product be registered with the Ministry 
of Health and that an import permit 
be obtained from the Ministry of Econ- 
omy. . , 


In order to grent the authorization 


- the Ministry of Health will require for 


each shipment an analysis of the batch 
or batches included in the shipment, 
signed by the producer, stating mois- 
ture content, butterfat content, acidity, 
index of solubility, sediment, and num- 
ber of bacteria by indirect count. 


@ Dry milk for reconstituting for hu- 
man consumption must be packed in 
containers of plastic or other imperme- 
able material and placed in rigid drums 
or boxes of metal or corrugated paper- 
board. Other types of packing may be 
used if in the- opinion of the Ministry 
of Health they protect the product 





against humidity or contamination and 
guarantee its preservation. 

Milk for industrial use must be in 
containers of impermeable material 
which in the judgment of the Ministry 
protect the product against humidity 
or contamination and guarantee its 
preservation. ~ 


Bulk Sales of Dry Milk Banned 


Sale of dry milk in bulk is prohibited. 
The product must be sold in containers 
meeting the foregoing requirements on 
which is shown the name of product; 
name of producer; location of plant; 
name of country in which produced; 
type of milk, whether whole or par- 
tially or entirely skimmed; butterfat 
content; use for which intended; num- 
ber of its registration with the Ministry 
of Health. 


The maximum bacterial content spe- 
cified in the new regulations for other 
dairy products is as follows: Evaporated 
milk, totally sterile; condensed milk, 
50,000 per gram; butter, ice cream, and 
margarine, 10,000 per gram.—Emb., 
Mexico City. ' 





Turkey To Purchase 
Cotton Piece Goods 


The Turkish State-owned Sumer 
Bank has been authorized by the Turk- 
ish Council of Ministers to import up to 
20 million lira (approximately US$7,- 
140,000) worth of cotton piece goods as 
a means of combating speculations, 


The bank will stagger the imports 
over several months, limiting pur- 
chases to 1 or 2 million lira a month, 
and will distribute the goods through 
its countrywide chain of retail outlets. 

There is as yet no indication as to 
the source of these purchases, although 
it is assumed in some quarters that the 
bank will make use of recent agree- 
ments signed with Spain, Japan, and 
India. 

The authorization to the Sumer Bank 
is the first important action taken 
under new regulations which allow the | 
Government to grant special import 
licenses to selected organizations to 
combat profiteering or speculation. 





U. S. exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco in August 1953 were about one- 
sixth higher than in August 1952, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reports, 
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Netherlands Eases Restrictions on 
List of Imports From Dollar Area 


The list of commodities which the Netherlands no longer places 
under quantitative restriction for import from the United States, ef- 
fective October 15, has been published by the Netherlands Government. 

* Licenses will always be granted for import of these commodities 
provided the goods originate in the dollar area and payment is made to 


a country of that area. However, such 
goods may not be reexported from the 
Netherlands unless they have under- 
gone further processing. 


Applications for import of commodi- 
ties not included in this list will con- 
tinue to be screened individually, 
although it is expected that licenses 
for these commodities will be granted 
rather liberally, especially for raw ma- 
terials, semimanufactured products, and 
producers’ goods. Netherlands authori- 
ties expect that some commodities now 
subject to individual screening may later 
be added to the list of “liberalized” 
goods. 

License applications for doliar imports 
must now be submitted to the Central 
Service for Imports and Exports, rather 
than to the Central Trade Board as 
previously required, 

The following industrial commodities, 
identified by the preceding Netherlands 
statistical numbers, are liberalized: 

Ex 03000 and ex 030001, Pigs’ and boars’ 
bristles for specified industries. 

Ex 098000, Vegetable materials for brooms 
and brushes, whether or not twisted or bound 
together, raw, bleached or stained (sorgho, 
paeenre. couch rass, and similar materials) 
or specified industries. 

Ex 099000, Pyrethum blossom, derris root, 
and sea onion, not ground. 

Ex 159008 


. Products containing ethyl alco- 
J insecticides, disinfectants, and like prod- 


uc 

171003-171008, ex 171009, ex 171010, 171001, 
ex 171012, ex 171013, ex 171014, ex 171015, 
ex 171016, ex 171017, ex 171018, ex 171019, 
171020, Tobacco, raw or unmanufactured, and 


waste thereof. 
172006, Tobacco powder for agricultural 
purposes. 


Ex 177001, Chemical specialities for rubber 
industry. 

7 194001, ex 194011, Asbestos, raw, and nephe- 
ine 
195006, Zinc ore or concentrates. 

Ex 223005. Trichloric acid. 

282001, Trioxyde of arsenic. 

236006, Sodium nitrate with N content 16 
percent or more. 

24 . Salts of arsenic acid. 

267103, Phosphides, except those of copper 
and tin. 

272002, Amines, amides, and other 
aliphatic organic compounds restricted to 
the rubber industry. 

Ex 273008. Aliphatic and aromatic ethers 
and salts (esters) restricted to the rubber 
industry. 

Ex 274003, ex 274013, Pentaphene (para- 
tertiaire butyl-, amyl-, or octyl-phenols); 
aminopyrimidine: compounds for rubber in- 
dustry; 100 percent; a, 
hexane; parathion (technical) : monodi- 
triehloric henexy-acetic acid and derivatives 
of cumarin not for pharmaceutical purposes. 

8 Wilvety rene, fluid, in lumps or 


PoTEI000, 281001, Insecticides, germicides, and 
pegeaaate, agricultural, packaged for retail 


oe . Wood rosin. 
Nicotine and salts thereof. 
Ex 312000, Rubber compounds for the can- 
ni industry 
. & nthetie rubber, raw. 
umber in the round, rough, 
whether or not stripped of the bark or 
eet fir for sawing and veneer. 
363002, Fir lumber squared with the 
axe Or sawn, \N.e.s, 
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Ex 384000, 384001, 384002, Fir lumber simply 
sawn lengthwise, n.e.s., including pitch pine 
and Douglas fir, but excluding spruce. 

416007. Cellulose of cotton linters. 

Ex 494000, Horsehair for specified in- 
dustries. 

Ex 495002. Cow hair, raw, washed, bleached, 
or dyed, but not curled, for specified in- 
dustries. 

528001, 518005. Raw cotton. 

520000, Bleached cotton linters. 

544001, 544002, Sisal, cantala, and manila 


hemp. 

697021-697030, Ferroalloys except manganese 
alloys containing more than percent of 
carbon. 

x 820000, ex 820001, ex 820002, and ex 
820008, Steam boilers (steam generators); 
economizers (heaters), geperenanare, steam 
accumulators, except parts. 

Ex 821000, ex 82 1001. Steam tractors and 
semistationary steam engines, except parts. 

Ex 822000, ex 822001, Steam engines with- 
out their boilers, except parts. 

Ex 824000, ex 824001, Hydraulic power en- 
gines, Szcept parts. 

Ex 826) Motors driven by compressed 
air or gas, wind, or other similar means, 
except parts. 

826000, Road rollers. 

830000, Calendering machines of every kind. 

Ex 831000, Centrifugal machinery, except 
parts. 

Ex 832000, ex 832001, Hydraulic and other 
presses, except parts. 

Ex 827000. Machines and appliances for the 
flour industry, except parts. 

Ex &38002, ex 838003, Apparatus for heating, 
cooling, cooking, distilli rectifying, re- 
fining, sterilizing, oupereting. filtering and 
like uses, except hot water heaters for bath- 
rooms, sterilizing apparatus for medical use, 
and household appliances and parts. 

Ex 840000, ex 840001, ex 840002, Machines 
and apparatus for treating, that is, sorting, 
washing, mixing, crushing, bruising, mould- 
ing, etc., earth, stone, mineral fuels, and 
bone and similar hard materials, except parts. 

Ex 841000, ex 841001. Machines for prepar- 
ing and working hides and skins and the 
manufacture of leather articles, except parts. 

Ex 842000, ex 842001, ex 842002, achines 
for the manufacture of paper pulp, paper and 


cardboard, machines for working paper and. 


cardboard, except parts. 

Ex 844000, ex 844002, ex 844005, Machinery 
and apparatus for the preparation of textile 
materials, for spinning and twisting; winding 
machines, except parts. 

Ex 545000, ex 845004, ex 845005, Looms and 
accessory apparatus and parts for apa | 
and making tulle, lace, embroidery 
pageementer ie. except those worked by hand. 

Ex 846005, ex 846006, ex 846008, Machinery 
and apparatus for ame | and finishing 
thread, tissues, and wares of such materials, 
except household washing machines, and 
parts. ‘ 

Ex 848000, ex 848001, ex 848101, ex 848201, 
ex 848301, ex 848401, ex 848002, ex 848008, ex 
848004, ex 848005, ex 848006, ex 848007, ex 
848008, ex 848009, ex 848010, Machine tools 
except those for hand or foot power, an 
parts. 

Ex 849000, Packing mochinesy and ma- 
chinery for opening, washing, filling, closing, 
and labeling bottles, casks, and other con- 
tainers, except parts. 

Ex 850000, ex 850004, Automatic and semi- 
automatic weighing machines and fixed 
balances for industrial use, exc ont eee 
spring. and similar balarices an 

Ex 854001, ex 854002, ex 854006, ex 54007. 
ex 854008. Machinery for testing materials 
with a weight of 200 kilograms or more, ex- 
cept parts; machines for metalworking in- 
dustry except parts, n.e.s.: machines for the 
rubber industry and for “upkeep of roads, 
except rollers. 

Ex 855000, Welding and cutting burners, 


except rts. 
Ex 465000. Industrial electric ovens weigh- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


South Africa Announces 
New Import Quota Plan 


Details of the Union of South Africa’s 
plans for issuance of exchange quotas 
to importers for 1954 under its new 
nondiscriminatory import policy, as an- 
nounced by the Minister of Economic 
Affairs on October 19, are as follows: 

@ Importers of industrial raw materi- 
als, consumable stores, and maintenance 
spares for industrial use will receive 
“Jetters.of authority” amounting to 55 
percent of their 1953 total allocations, 

Letters of authority are in effect a 
commitment by the Government to issue 
import permits up to amounts stated 
in letters of authority. The import per- 
mit, however, is issued only against con- 
firmed orders, 

@ Preliminary exchange allocations for 
consumer goods will be equal to 25 per- 
cent, as against 30 percent for 1953, of 
the value of the individual merchant's 
importation of similar goods in the 
base year 1948. 

e@ For agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery importers will receive initial 
allocations of exchange amounting to 
50 percent of total 1953 quotas. Initial 
quotas for spare parts for agricultural 
implements and machinery will be on 


the basis of 55 percent of total 1953 
quotas. 


Exchange Quotas Reduced 

The Minister indicated that although 
trade discrimination would be abolished 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Novem- 
ber 9, 1953, p. 7) the Government could 
not maintain this year’s level of foreign- 
currency expenditure for imports unless 
unforeseen developments occur. Ac- 
cordingly preliminary 1954 exchange al- 
locations to be issued to importers for 
the various goods categories show sub- 
stantial reductions as compared with 
1953 allocations, but, the Minister 
stated, additional quotas will be issued 
later subject to determination by the 
Directorate of Imports and Exports. 

The Minister confirmed that the pres- 
ent “restricted list’ would be main- 
tained, although he indicated the list 
would be revised. The restricted list 
consists of a long list of goods regarded 
as unessential and which may be li- 
censed for importation only in “excep- 
tional circumstances.”—Emb., Pretoria. 

The current restricted list is given in 
full in Department of Commerce's 
Business Information Service, World 
Trade Series Report No. 375, issued 
April 1953, entitled “Union of South 
Africa—Summary of Import Control 
Regulations.” This report will be re- 
vised and reissued as soon as full details 
of the South African import-control 
changes are available, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Colombia Modifies 
Gold Sale Rules 


Colombian exporters must now de- 
posit in an authorized Colombian bank 
total gold export proceeds as shown on 
the export registration before drawing 
on such proceeds for their foreign ex- 
penses or payments abroad for other 
purposes, 

This interpretation of pertinent regu- 
lations, effected by Office of Exchange 
Registry circular No. 222 of August 
31, 1953, is contrary to previous regu- 
lations to the effect that gold exporters 
were not required first to deposit the 
entire export proceeds in Colombian 
banks (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 
21, 1953, p. 10). 


Further modifying instructions, later 
issued through Office of Exchange Reg- 
istry circular No. 232 of October 13, 
1953, are to the effect that: 

® Banks may now buy and sell dol- 
lar proceeds from gold exports on their 
own account. 

@ Movement of dollar accounts derived 
from gold exports will now be reported 
by banks in total only, that is, no details 
of individual accounts will be rendered. 

® It is reiterated that individuals 
may legally purchase and sell exchange 
derived from gold exports. 

These latest modifications in the reg- 
ulations were found to be necessary in- 
asmuch as the detailed reports on trans- 
actions required of banks were hamper- 
ing operation of the system, that is, 
persons having dollar accounts did not 
want the accounts officially reported 
_ and both dealers and individual pur- 
chasers of dollars were reluctant to 
trade under such circumstances.—Emb., 
Bogota. 





Netherlands Eases Restrictions 
(Continued from Page 10) 


is Sy? up to 1,000 kilograms, except parts. 
872000, ex 872001, ex B7p002, Apparatus 
electrical 


for measuring and _registéri ng 
energy; electricity meters, except parts. 

883003 Locomotives, rail cars and locotrac- 
tors, except those with internal combustion 
engines. 

86000, Ras. ht cars for narrow-gage track. 

907000 907004, Bucket dredgers, ele- 
vators, ren nd cranes, drydocks. 

Ex 915001, Optical apparatus or instruments 
not elsewhere specified or included, except 
microscopes. 

91 Precision balances and precision 
weights. 


Ex 917001, ex 917101, ex 917002, ex 917003, 
Thermometers, barometers, and hygrometers, 
erometers, and similar instruments for in- 
ustrial use. 

Ex 918000, ex 918004, Gas meters, and 
meters for liquids except water, except parts. 
Ex 919000, Revolution counters, speedo- 
meters, distance recorders, and similar in- 
struments for industrial use, except parts. 
9 . Mamometers and other measuring 
apparatus for machines, boilers, furnaces, etc. 
Ex 921001, Measuring and drawing instru- 
ments, for industrial use, except drawing 
pens, parts, etc. 
9$26000-926002, Physical, chemical, 


or pre- 
cision instruments and apparatus, _ 


n.é.s, 
Agricultural commodities on which 


quantitative import restrictions no 
longer apply are the following: 
073000, Corn. 


Ex 074001, Milo corn, 
November 16, 1953 





Turkish Foreign Trade 
Rules Available 


Copies of an unofficial transla- 
tion of Turkey’s new foreign trade 
regulations announced on Septem- 
ber 3 are now available on loan 
from the Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. A 
copy also is available for reference 
in the Department’s Field Office, 
346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The new regulations give re- 
vised lists of commodities subject 
to import license, commodities 
that may be imported on long- 
term credits and, in exceptional 
circumstances, those subject to 
new import taxes or export con- 
trol, and those eligible for export 
premiums or subsidies from the 
Turkish Government. 


Because of its length the full 
text of the new regulations will 
not be published in the Depart- 
ment’s Business Information Serv- 
ice as announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, November 2, 1953, 
page 9, 











Egypt Sets Maximum Profits 
On Imported Cotton Goods 


Maximum profits authorized by the 
Egyptian Government for trade in im- 
ported cotton goods, effective September 
7, 1953, are as follows: 

@ On “embroidered and worked cot- 
ton goods,” a profit of 20 percent of the 
cost of importation, or maximum selling 
price to the consumer, will-be permitted, 
of which 7 percent will be divided joint- 
ly between the importer and the whole- 
saler, and I3 percent will go to the re- 
tailer. i 


@ On “other kinds of cotton goods,” 
a maximum profit of 15 percent of cost 
of importation, or maximum selling 
price to the consumer, will be permitted, 
of which 5 percent will be divided joint- 
ly between the importer and the whole- 
saler and 10 percent will go to the re- 
tailer. 

Before this order went into effect a 
15-percent maximum profit was author- 
ized on all types of imported cotton 
goods.—Emb., Cairo. 





lraq Lifts Ban Imposed 
On Trade With Greece 


The Iraq Government has lifted its 
ban on trade with Greece. 


The ban was imposed on August 16, 
1951, because the Iraq Government 
suspected that Greece was a transship- 
ment point for Iraqi products destined 
for Israel and for Israel products going 
to Iraq. All trade was suspended except 
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Panama Raises Duties 
On Various Products 


Higher Panamanian import duties on 
tomato products, tanned hides and skins, 
footwear, paper products, eggs, chicken 
feed, animal feeds, and textiles will be- 
come effective on December 6, 1953, by 
decree-law No. 44 of September 29, 1953, 


This action was taken to give domes- 
tic products additional protection from 
imports, 


The new customs classifications and 
duties, specific, in balboas, or ad va- 
lorem, together with former duties 
shown in parentheses, are as follows 
(1 balboa=US$1): 


Tomatoes and tomato products, Pes Toss 
pe egg No. 141, Tomatoes, 0. (0.05) ; 
is, tomato soup, 0.15 (free); 265, tomato 
paste, 0.35 (0.30); 275, tomato satice, 0.25 
(0.15); 276, table preparations with tomato 
base, 0.20 (not previously classified). 
904, Tanned hides and skins of all grades. 
i ay and colors, per gross kilogram, 2.00 
Footwear, per dozen pairs: 


910, House slippers, principally of leather, 
6.00 (0:60). 

911, House slippers of a other than 
leather, except rubber, 6.00 (1. 

912, Rubber footwear of all ane includin 
overshoes, galoshes, and rubbers, 3.00 (no 
previously classified). 
.. 913, Leather footwear except house slippers: 

(a), For sports, 2.00 (6.00). 


(b), Other leather footwear: 1, For ah 
dren: 1.1, With f.o.b. 50 eb 3.00, 7,20; 1 
f.o.b. value 3.01 to 3. 1.3, f.0.b. ak 
3.51 to 6.00, 12.00; 1.4, f.0.b. value over 6.00, 
24.00. (No 913, bi, formerly dutiable by size 
at from 2.40 to 5.20 a dozen). 2, For adults: 
2.1, With f.o.b. value of 6.00 or less, 29.00; 
2.2, f.0.b. value 6.01 to 12.00, 32.00: 2.3 f.o.b. 
value 12.00 [presumably over 12. 00], 

No. 913, b2, formerly dutiable at 12.00 a 
ozen pairs.) 

914, Cloth footwear, except house slippers: 
(a), For sports, 2.00 (2.16); (b), other types, 
12.00 (classification not comparable). 

915, Unspecified footwear: (a,, Plastic, ex- 
cept house slippers, 24.00 (12.00); (b), leg- 

ings, 0.10 (classification not comparable); 
c), of unspecified materials, 24.00 (c lassifica- 
tion not comparable). 

0.30 


r prowucts: 1201, Toilet paper. 
(0. 13) ) per gross kil towels, 


ogram ; 

30 percent ad valorem (classification nak com- 

parable); 1204, a, unspecified paper. 30 i 

cent ad we phael (not as e); 

pager napkins, per gross kieran. ram, 0.20 (0.03). 
gs of barnyard fowl, in any form, per 

dozen, 1.00 (0. 


(fn. Chicken "heads: 20 percent ad valorem 
ree) 
unspecified, 15 percent ad 


364, Fodder, 
valorem (free). 

369, Bran all kinds, unspecified, 15 percent 
ad valorem (free). 

950, Cloth or textiles of natural or artifical 
silk, 15 percent ad valorem (free). 

The basis for levying duties on textile 

roducts included under Nos. 944, 950, 964, 

7, 968, and will be not less than 50 per- 
cent of the wholesale price in Panama. 


—Gaceta Oficial, No. 12196, Oct. 7, 1953. 





for the import into Iraq of mastic gum, 
which is used as a flavor for arak, a 
local alchoholic beverage. 

The High Supply Committee, a sub- 
committee of the Council of Ministers 
with broad powers to control the econ- 
omy of Iraq, when making the decision 
to lift the ban instructed the Iraqi 
authorities to ask the Greek Govern- 
ment to prevent reexportation of Iraqi 
products to Israel and of Israel products 
to Iraq. 
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Egypt Expands Import 
For Cotton irs 7 


The list of commodities that may be 
imported into Egypt under its “export 


account” procedure, which provides that, 


cotton exporters may use 75 percent of 
remittances to purchase Specified com- 
modities from dollar and sterling area 
countries, has now been broadened. 
The new items to be included on the 
schedule of articles importable under 
this procedure, identified by their 
Egyptian tariff numbers, are as follows: 


No. 45, Ofives; 49 (A2), potato seeds; 51, 
dry pulses (beans, chickpeas, peas, helba, 
a vetches); 56 (A), compressed dates; 
56 (C), coconuts; 68, figs; 59, raisins and 
grapes; 63 (C2), dried apricots; 63 (D), apri- 
=, 7 

per, allspice (pimento), cayenne pep- 
oat Fe prika; 68, cinnamon, cloves, and 
vate +H spices; 72, barley; 87 (A), aniseed, 
cumin, caraway, coriander, fennel. 

90 (EB), Lac gum, 139, ligu uid fruit juices and 
syrups without alcohol; 1, natural or arti- 
ficial ultramarine; 277 (A), writing ink; 308, 
= and fecula, dextrine. liogum, ete.: 311, 

Sail init 312, dynamite; 313, explosives not 
ignited. 

Raw hides and skins; 361, raw rubber, 
a. ete., natural and synthetic: 365, 
rubber sheets and tablets and nonvulcanized 
paste for dentists: 475, nylon yarn/for indus- 
trial use: 480 raw wool: 483, woolen yarn; 
501(bis), raw jute; 502, gamie, sisal, and raw 
coconut fiber; 529, woolen or hair straining 
cloths for oil presses; 532, camel hair, cotton, 
or other textile transmission and conveyor 
belts: 558, sanitary appliances of stoneware 
fireclay, faience, or porcelain; 705, nickeled 
locks and padlocks. 


The following, jtem has been deleted 
from the schedule, by an Import Control 
Office notice published in Official Jour- 
nal No. 78 of September .27, 1953: 

No. 875 (B), Half-finished plastic products. 

(The export account plan is discussed 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 5, 
1953, p. 5; April 27, 1953, p. 9; and Au- 
gust 10, 1953, p. 11.)-Emb., Cairo. 





Gifts From German 
Accounts Redefined 


The right to make gift payments 
from blocked German mark accounts 
has been broadened, effective October 
15, by a revised version of general li- 
cense No. 16/49 issued by the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. 

Natural persons whose ordinary resi- 
dence is outside the Federal Republic 
may now make »Senevolent, or gift, pay- 
ments out of their original blocked- 
mark accounts to any natural persons, 
not, necessarily relatives as heretofore, 
whose ordinary residence is within the 
Federal Republic or in West Berlin. 

The total amount of such payments 
made by any person may not exceed 
1,000 deutschemarks (approximately 
US$240) a calendar month. 

To effect such payments the credit 
institution at which the original blocked 
mark account is kept must be in pos- 
session of written declarations of the 
account holder and the beneficiary that 
the payment is not made in fulfillment 
of an existing obligation and that it 
will not result in an obligation of the 
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recipient or any other natural or juris- 
tic person ordinarily resident or domi- 
ciled in the Federal Republic or in West 
Berlin. 

In addition, the account holder is re- 
quired to state in writing that the total 
amount of, benevolent payments made 
out of his blocked accounts under gen- 
eral license No, 16/49 does not exceed 
1,000 deutschemarks a calendar month. 
—HICOG, Bonn. 





lran, Germany Extend 
Their Trade Protocol 


The trade protocol of June 3, 1953, 
between Iran and the Federal Republic 
of Germany has been extended to May 
31, 1954, by an exchange of notes dated 
July 28/August 12, 1953, between the 
Federal Ministry of Economics and the 
Iranian trade delegate in Germany. 
The commodity lists attached to the 
trade protocol will be further applied 
without any change or increase, 

The old lists, which have’ now been 
renewed, called for an exchange of $58 
million in each direction. Iran is to 
buy primarily machinery, iron and steel 
products, electrical equipment, chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals, optics, and 
nonfefrous materials, 

Germany agrees to purchase dried 
fruits; shell fruits; oilseed; rice; grain 
and fodder casings; cotton and cotton 
waste; animal] skins; copper, lead, and 
zine ores and concentrates; raw chem- 
icals; drugs; wool; carpets; persian 
lamb skins; and gums. 


CEYLON 
Fixes Export Duty on Tea 


The customs duty on tea exported 
from Ceylon has been fixed at 45 Cey- 
lon cents (approximately US$0.095) a 
pound, effective October 30. 

Previously -the rates in effect were 
variable, according to a sliding scale, 
and were based on the f.ob. price of 
tea at time of exportation. 


GREECE 
Lowers Cotton, Olive Oil Téies 


Greece has reduced the export taxes 
on cotton and olive oil to facilitate the 
shipment of 5,000 tons of cotton and 
20,000 tons of olive oil for which the 
Bank of Greece has been instructed to 
issue export licenses against letters of 
credit on a “first-come-first-served” 
basis. 

The tax on cotton is reduced from 
6,000 drachmas to 4,000 drachmas a dol- 
lar of the export price and that on olive 
oil of ordinary quality, from 9,000 drach- 
mas to 5,000 drachmas. The tax on re- 
fined or blended oilve oil of less than 1 
degree acidity is reduced to 4,000 
drachmas a dollar of the export price 
(30,000 Sreermss— UNG) —Emb., 
Athens, 





HAITI 


Raises Duties on Shoes 


Haitian import duties on shoes have 
been increased by a law published in 
Le Moniteur of September 17, The rate 
of duty on leather shoes is doubled, and 
fabric shoes will be dutiable at approxi- 
mately three times the former rate. 

Items affected; their Haitian tariff 
numbers; and new rates, in groudes per 
pair or ad valorem; with old rates, 
shown in parentheses, are as follows (1 
gourde= US$0.20) : 

Boots and Shoes, not specified: 

Of canvas, cotton cloth, and oilcloth: No, 
9036, With soles less than 16 cm. long, per 
Bo" specific duty, 3.00 (1.00) or ad valorem 


=. (20 percent); No. 9037, with soles 
to 22 cm. long, 6.00 (2.00) .or 50 percent 
{20 percent); No. 9038, with soles more than 
22 cm, long, 7.50 (2.50) or 50 percent (20 
percent). 

Of leather or fabrics, not specified: No, 
9039, With soles less than 16 cm. long, 4.00 
(2.00) or 40 percent (20 pocens): No. 9040, 
with. soles 16 to 22 cm. long, 8.00 (4.00) or 
40 percent (20 percent); No. 9041, with soleg 
‘more than 22 em. long, 10.00 (6.00) or 40 
percent (20 percent). 

Sandals and slippers: 

No. 9045, Of leather or skin, not specified, 
8.00 (1.00), 50 percent (20 Percent). 

No. 9046, Of silk, 6.00 (2.00) or 50 percent 
(30. Les ~ aay 

9047, Of other fabrics, not specified, 
2.35, (0.75) or 50 percent (20 percent). 

9048, With twine, cord, or reed soles, 
fi “with leather counters or tips, including 
espadrilles, 1.00 (0.30). 


—Emb., Port-au-Prince, 


Frees Tannery Supplies of Duty 


Certain tanning materials imported 
by Haitian tanning cooperatives are 
now exempt from customs duties, by a 
law published in Le Moniteur of Sep- 
tember 24. 

Products exempted, with their Hai- 
tian tariff numbers, are as follows: 


2103, Sulfuric acid; 2111, ammonia; 211 
alum; 2117, ammonium chloride, bisulfite o: 
soda, bichromate of soda, bicarbonate of 
soda; 2125, sodium sulfide; 2129, vegetable 
tannins (quebracho, chestnut) and synthetic 
tannins; 2206, sulfonated castor oil; 2206, 
Moellondegras (oxidized cod liver oil); 2218, 
oilfoots; 2218, fish oil. 

2414, ‘Shellac; 2416, neat’s-foot oil; 2A22, 
leather dyes; 2505, casein albumin; 9002, 
salted or dried steer hides of 44 kilograms 
or more, cow hides of 30 kilograms or more, 
bull hides of 40 kilograms or more; 9006, 
pais or dried calfskins of 6 kilograms or 
ess. 

These duty exemptions will be granted 
only to cooperatives of Haitian tanners 
and to enterprises directly interested in 
the scientific preparation of leather. 
Each cooperative must transmit to the 
Secretary of State for National Econ- 
omy a written statement of the details 
of the society’s founding and organiza- 
tion and list all members. If the co- 
operative is approved by the Secretary, 
a certificate authorizing delivery of the 
goods without payment of duties will 
be granted for each import shipment.— 
Emb., Port-au-Prince, 


Levies Single Tax on Radio Sets 


The annual Haitian internal tax of 1 
gourde (1 gourd=US$0.20) per tube 
on radio receiving sets has been abol- 
ished and in its place is substituted a 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Investment of Foreign 
Capital in Peru Rises 


The total net inflow of capital to 
Peru amounted to about USS$57 million 
in 1952, as compared with about $40 
million in 1951, according to the Central 
Reserve Bank of Peru. 

Of the 1952 total, $31.9 million was 
in the torm of long-term direct invest- 
ments distributed as follows: 


Mining . sodenssabdebscctoeesan 
TE ES ee ae 
Be eee ee 
eee 
Hydroelectric power ........ a 
Miscellaneous .. oi 0 
| Pea weer tauee US$42,922,000 
Less: depletion and amortization _ 10,997,000 
a US$31,925,000 
1To which $2,000,000 covering premiums 
for exploration and development concessions 
should be added. 






Investments in the mining industry 
were principally for zinc development 
and expansion of new ore bodies, in- 
cluding copper and iron, as well as 
additional investments in a_ projected 
steel plant in which French capital 
participated, 

New direct investments in the petro- 
leum industry included funds for ex- 
ploration and development concessions 
and capital for the organization of new 
oil corporations. Most of this new 
capital was from American sources. 
Canadian and Argentine interests were 
represented to a small extent. 


In addition to the capital already em- 
ployed in public utilities, new invest- 
ments were made in the railways 
operated by the Peruvian Corporation 
(British), and in new electric power 
developments for the Lima Light Power 
Co., in which Swiss interests partici- 
pated. 

The bulk of the capital influx into 
agriculture was for sugar and was sup- 
plied principally by the United States. 
Miscellaneous investments included new 
capital contributions to a variety of 
manufacturing and trading enterprises, 
mostly American.—Emb., Lima. 





Bolivia Issues Agrarian 
Reform Bond Regulations 


Regulations governing the issuance of 
bonds in payment for properties ex- 
propriated under the Agrarian Reform 
Decree of August 2, 1953, and condi- 
tions for purchase of lands distributed 
to the campesinos, or farm laborers, 
were promulgated in a decree approved 
by the Bolivian Cabinet on October 15. 

This is the third major decree ap- 
proved by the Cabinet since August 

pertaining to the Agrarian Reform 
Program, 

An English translation of the decree 
is obtainable, on loan, from the Ameri- 
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Argentina Issues Regulations To 
Implement Foreign Investment Law 


Regulations governing the implementation of Argentine Foreign In- 
vestment Law No. 14222 of August 1953 have been published by the 
Argentine Ministry of Economic Affairs. They are contained in decree 
No. 19111, made public on October 16, 1953. 

In providing the details of the plan which was merely sketched in the 


law, the regulations reveal that some 
provision will be made for the registra- 
tion of capital already invested in Ar- 
gentina; that industrial property rights 
also will be considered as registerable 
capital; and that the 8-percent limita- 
tion on profit withdrawals will be ap- 
plied to profits after payment of Argen- 
tine taxes. 


The following is a summary of the 
new regulations: 


Foreign capital for investment in in- 
dustry or mining may be brought into 
the country by nonresidents of Argen- 
tina, or by residents if they prove the 
non-Argentine origin of the capital. In- 
vestment may be made either in the 
form of foreign exchange, that is, bank 
transfers, or in the form of machinery 
or other physical goods, together with 
intangible assets and expenses abroad 
for technical advice. 


To be approved, the investment must 
create an efficient enterprise, contribute 
to governmental plans, and either earn 
or save foreign exchange. The installa- 
tion of new plants or additions to those 
already in existence shall, if necessary, 
include raw materials and replacements. 
Physical assets must be new or in per- 
fect condition and their value shall not 
exceed current quotations in export 
markets. Foreign capital investment 
shall facilitate or at least not adversely 
affect the normal development of enter- 
prises already in the country. The in- 
vestor may be required to give guaran- 
ties of compliance, which may include 
the deposit of shares of stock. 

Investors fulfilling the obligations 
stipulated in the law, the regulations, 
and the decree whereby the investment 
is authorized, shall be able to remit 
liquid and realized profits derived from 
the investment up to 8 percent a year, 
during each annual period after 2 years 
from the date the investment is regis- 
tered. 

Transferable profits may, instead of 
being withdrawn, be registered as addi- 
tional invested capital at any time 
within 1 year from the close of the 





can Republics Division, Bureau of For- 


- eign Commerce. 


The basic Agrarian Reform Decree 
of August 2, and the decree establish- 
ing the National Agrarian Reform Serv- 
ice signed August 27, are announced in 
Economic Conditions Abroad in this 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





period in which they were realized. 
Profits thus capitalized shall be granted 
the seniority of the original capital. 
Profits exceeding 8 percent will be 
freely disposable within Argentina. 


Capital May Be Repatriated 


The, registered capital may be taken 
out of the country after 10 years in 
quotas ranging from 10 percent to 20 
percent a year, as authorized when the 
investment is made. Repatriation shall 
be made with the investor’s own funds 
after 6 months’ advance notice, but 
shalt not disturb the continuity of the 
enterprise. 


Exemption from customs duties or 
benefits under Law 13892 and decree 
No. 14630/44 may be granted to the 
investor. In exercising the foregoing 
rights, the 8-percent limit on remittable 
profits is to be calculated in foreign 
currency and net of taxes imposed on 
profits or remittances, Both profits and 
capital repatriation are to be effected 
at the official free market rate of the 
time. 

The investor is prohibited from trans- 
ferring profits after 1 year from the end 
of the accounting period in which they 
were realized, and he cannot accumu- 
late, transfer, or allocate profits be- 
tween different accounting periods. 

An _ inter-ministerial commission on 
foreign capital investment, under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, is created to receive in- 
vestment applications and to administer 
the law. It is to report on each proposed 
investment to the ministers concerned 
with economic affairs within 60 days. 
This group consists of the Ministers of 
Economic Affairs, Technical Affairs, 
National Defense, Finance, Treasury, 
Foreign Trade, Industry and Commerce, 
Agriculture and Livestock, and any 
others having responsibility in connec- 
tion with the proposed investment. 
Rules and regulations governing the 
commission’s operation are to be pro- 
posed within the next 30 days. 


Investors Must Present Plan 


Investors in making applications are 
to present a concrete plan with all 
necessary specifications for establishing 
an operating industrial or mining enter- 
prise. After consideration by the com- 
mission, approval by the respective min- 
isters, and issuance of a decree approv- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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New Laws Passed in Egypt Aim at 
Attracting Foreign Investment 


Two new laws have been passed in Egypt to introduce a more 


favorable investment climate. 


The first of these (Law No. 424 of 1953) exempts foreigr tech- 
nicians and experts who are domiciled in Egypt from payment of the 
progressive income tax on income received from abroad, as specified in 


Law No. 99 of 1949. The exemption is 
to apply whether the individuals are 
ernployed by the Egyptian Government 
or by private enterprise. 

The second law (Law No. 430 of 1953) 
exempts joint-stock companies and lim- 
ited partnerships by shares from certain 


income taxes previously required by 
Law No. 14 of 1939. Briefly summarized 
the main points of this new law are 
the following: 

® Joint-stock companies (sucietes 
anonymes) and limited partnerships by 
shares (societes en comandites), formed 
in the future for the expansion of the 
national economy, may enjoy the tax 
exemptions for 7 years from the dates 
of their formation by departmental 
order from the Ministry of Finance and 
Economy upon recommendation to that 
effect by a committee of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry on which 
the, National Production Council is rep- 
resented. 


® Existing joint-stock companies and 





limited partnerships by shares may en- 
joy the same exemptions if their capi- 
tal is increased for purposes which 
expand the national economy. Their 
exemptions, however, are limited to a 
proportion of the taxes due, equal to 
the percentage of increase in the paid- 
up capital, and to a period of 5 years, 
commencing 2 years after the date of 
increase in the paid-up capital. 

® The exemptions are _ specifically 
confined to the tax on income derived 
from capital invested in personal prop- 
erty—stocks and shares—which is col- 
lected at source (first paragraph of 
article I and article II of Law No. 14 
of 1939) and to the tax on commercial 
and industrial profits (book II, Law No. 
14 of 1939). 

®@ In addition, starting with their 
next financial year, joint-stock compan- 
ies and limited partnerships by share 
engaged in industry, power, mining, 
hotels, and faNow-land improvement, 





W. German Firms Invest 
In Argentina 


Plans for establishing manu- 
facturing plants in Argentina, in 
cooperation with local firms, have 
been announced by the directors 
of Orenstein-Koppel and Luebeck- 
er Maschinenbau A.G.,_ Berlin- 
Dortmund, and Hoesch A.G., Dort- 
mund, Germany. 

Hoesch plans to build a plant 
manufacturing subway cars, and 
the Orenstein-Koppel group will 
set up facilities for the production 
of tractors and machinery. 











will be exempted from one-half of the 
taxes due on their undistributed profits, 

® To obtain the tax exemptions, ap- 
plication must be made to the commit- 
tee under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Ministry of Finance and 
Economy, 





World cottonseed production in 1953-54 
is tentatively forecast by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, at 16.7 million short tons 
on the basis of the preliminary estimate 
of lint production. 

This volume of seed would be a de- 
cline of 140,000 tons, or less than 1 
percent from the 1952-53 figure, now 
revised to almost 16.9 million tons. 





Controls on International Trade 
(Continued from Page 12) 


single tax, to be collected before the set 
is released from customs if imported by 
an individual or at time of sale if im- 
ported by a commercial house, by a law 
published in Le Moniteur of September 
14, 

The new tax rate, effective October 
1, is scaled as follows on the net cost 
of radio sets: 5 percent on the first 250 


gourdes; 10 percent on net costs over 
250 and up to 500 gourdes; 20 percent 
on costs over 500 and up to 750 gourdes, 
and 30 percent on over 750 gourdes. 

Radios assembled in Haiti of imported 
parts are subject to a tax of 10 percent 
of net costs up to 750 gourdes, and 
20 percent on costs over 750 gourdes.— 
Emb., Port-au-Prince, 


MEXICO 
Reduces Export Surtax 


Portland cement, coconut fibers, and 
glass tubes have been granted reduc- 
tions from the Mexican 15-percent ad 
valorem export surtax, effective Octo- 
ber 23, 24, and 26, respectively. 

The tariff classifications affected, for- 
merly subject to the full 15-percent sur- 


"14 





tax, and percentage reductions granted 
are as follows: 


30-42, Portland cement, white, 80. 
30-43, Portland cement, not specified, 80. 
26-32, Coconut fibers, 80. 

70-16, Glass tubes, 50. 


Broadens Textile Export Subsidy 


The Mexican subsidy in the amount of 
20 percent of the applicable 15-percent 
ad valorem export surtax granted vari- 
ous textile and wearing apparel items 
has been broadened to include cotton 
cords; yarns, threads, and cords of soft 
vegetable fibers, not specified; and 
yarns, threads, and cords of wool and 
other animal fibers, not specified. 

This action, retroactive to March 1, 
1953, stipulates also that the effective 
termination date of the subsidy on 
these and previously subsidized items 
shall be effective through December 31, 
1953, rather than August 31.— Diario 
Oficial, Oct, 24, 1953. 

(The establishment of this subsidy was 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, May 4, 1953, p. 8.) 


Lowers Export Duties 


Mexican export duties on onions and 
brewer’s malt have been reduced, effec- 
tive October 27, as follows: 

21-61, Onions: Exempt from October 1 to 
April 30; during other periods, 0.03 peso per 
gross kilogram. (Onions previously were 
dutiable af 5 percent ad valorem.) 

62-12, Malt, prepared barley for the manu- 


facture of beer, 2 percent ad valorem. (Previ- 
ously 10 percent ad valorem.) 


Subsidizes Liquid Gas Imports 


Mexico has granted importers of 
liquid combustible gas a subsidy in the 
amount of 66% percent of the consump- 
tion tax of 0.03 peso per kilogram for 
the period August 1 to December 31, 
1953.—Diario Oficial, Oct. 24, 1953, 


THAILAND 
Lifts Tax on Jewelry Exports 


Certain types of jewelry manufac- 
tured in Thailand for export are now 
exempt from the commodity purchase 
tax, which ranges from 5 to 10 percent, 
by a Royal Decree effective Septem- 
ber 22, 

Commodities exempted from the tax 
are: ornaments made of gold, platinum, 
silver, red gold, or their alloys; dia- 
monds and sapphires, not made for 
ornaments; ornaments decorated with 
diamonds or sapphires; ornaments dec- 
orated with synthetic gold, platinum, 
silver, red gold or their alloys or with 
synthetic diamoncs of sapphires. 

“Diamonds and sapphires” as listed in 
the Thai import tariff include rubies, 
emeralds, topazes, garnets, opals, jet, 
zircons, lapis lazuli, jade, pearis, and 





‘*similar precious stones. 
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United States Import Surplus With 
Latin America Doubles 


United States merchandise exports to the American Republics in 
the first half of 1953 decreased over 5 percent from the preceding 
6-month period, as food shipments dropped. 

Imports, however, sustained by the high level of economic activity 
in the United States and reinforced by seasonal increases in coffee and 


sugar, continued to advance for the 
third consecutive semiannual period and 
came close to the record level attained 
2 years ago.’ The resultant excess of 





Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been pre- 
pared by the U. 8. Trade Statistics Sec- 
tion, International Economic Analysis 
Division, from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Gensus, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





imports over exports reached the un- 
precedented level of $346 million, double 
the import surplus in the second half 
of last year. 


For both exports and imports, recent 
changes in total value have closely re- 
flected changes in the volume of trade. 
Both export and import average prices 
have remained relatively stable for the 
past year and a half, as shown in the 
chart on the cover of this issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Table 1.—U. S. Trade With the 
Latin American Republics, 
by Semiannual Periods 


[Value in millions of dollars] 
xrcess 





of U.S. 
exports 
(+) or 
U. 8. U. S. imports 
Period Exports Imports (—) 
0 
FAR DUNC).cccceccoese-coeee 1,287 1,284 —AT 
Duly-De.....00....00:...002 1,488 1,626 —143 
‘ 1,872 —65 
et ce csciccsscceessces 1,934 1,476 +458 
1952 
Fan.-JUne....ccocccees.0 1,908 1,663 +240 
July-De........cccrcovsroove 1,577 1,748 —171 
1953 e 
Jan.-TUNe....c0..c000....00 1,489 1,836 —346 


The substantial increase in the excess 
of U. S. merchandise imports from the 
area over exports to it brought further 
growth in Latin American holdings of 
gold and dollar assets. Net additions to 
these, through transactions with the 
United States, rose from $170 million in 
the second half of 1952 to $304 million 
in the first half of 1953. Another im- 
portant change in the _ international 
financial position of the area was the 
considerable reduction in the backlog of 
short-term commercial indebtedness to 
the United States, chiefly through draw- 
ings by Brazil upon the Export-Import 
Bank credit extended for that purpose, 

Most of the increase in the merchan- 
dise import surplus in the first 6 months 
of 1953 occurred in trade with Cuba and 
the Central American countries, where 
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the United States had had export sur- 
pluses in the preceding half-year when 
their sales to the United States were 
seascnally low. However, the trade bal- 
ances were much more favorable to 
nearly all the Republics than they were 
a year ago—the balances with Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentina showing the great- 
est improvement, 


Surpluses of U. S. merchandise ex- 
ports or imports (-) in trade with 
selected countries for the past year and 
a half are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2.—Balance-of-Merchandise 
Trade With Selected Countries 


* {In millions of dollars] 
Jan.- July- Jan.- 














June Dec. June 

Country 1952 1952 1953 

Total, incl. spec. cat. 240 —171 —346 
Total, excl. spec. cat.? 159 —230 —414 
Brazil —227 —193 
Chile........ —125 —123 
Colombia were —90 —81 
MER a chi cdsceseetccvinregnt 22 —33 —61 
Cuba.. 15 62 —37 
A ae 9 —25 —27 
Bolivia —82 —25 
Central America. 61 —21 
EE. 0 32 26 
Venezuela.. 43 41 
Mexico 115 86 
Other —1 2 


1“Special category” exports are not reported by 
country; individual trade balances listed here are 
based on export totals exclusive of such goods. 


The drop ih exports to Latin America 
ran counter to the upward movement of 
shipments to other areas of the world 
in the first part of this year. Conse- 
quently, Latin America, in the postwar 
years, usually second only to Europe as 
a destination for U. S. exports, fell to 
third place, behind Canada. Only 18 
percent of total U. S. exports went to 
the area in the first half of 1953, in 
contrast with 23 percent in January- 
June 1952, 


Latin America remained the leading 
source of U. S. imports, however, sup- 
plying about one-third of the total, as 
usual, whereas Canada and Western Eu- 


rope, next in importance, each supplied 


only about one-fifth. 


Mexico and Brazil Lead 


Three-fourths of the export and two- 
thirds of the import trade with the 
Republics was concentrated in five coun- 
tries—Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. As in the past 3 years, 
Mexico was the leading export market, 
and Brazil the leading import source. 


Exports to Mexico, which had dropped 
15 percent to $306 million in the second 


half of last year, remained near that 
level, but shipments to Venezuela, 
Colombia, and the Central American 
Republics increased during the first half_ 
of this year. 

Exports to Brazil, Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay, the countries principally 
affected by dollar exchange difficulties, 
as well as those to Cuba, again declined . 
in the first 6 months of 1953. It was 
primarily this group of countries which 


U. S. Merchandise Trade With 
Leading American Republics 
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carried the regional total further down- 
ward from the second half of 1952, 

In the second quarter of 1953, how- 
ever, the decline in total U. S. exports 
to Latin America was arrested. Sales 
to Venezuela and Colombia moved up- 
ward, and there was also a transfer of 
tankers to Panama, amounting to about 
$25 million. Among the other Republics, 
Cuba was the only one to which exports 
declined markedly in the April-June pe- 
riod. Slackened economic activity in 
that country, brought about by the 
weakening of world sugar prices and 
the resgriction of sugar production in 
Cuba, underlay this decrease. 

Import advances in the first half of 


the year were mainly concentrated in 
trade with Cuba, Central America, and 
Mexico. ‘Purchases from most of the 
other American Republics continued at 
high levels. Those from Chile, however, 
fell moderately below imports of the 
preceding period, and those from Brazil 
dropped quite sharply below the level, 
not only of the second half of 1952, but 
also—uniquely among the countries in 
the area—of the first half of 1953. 


Food Exports on Downward Trend 

A high January-March total account- 
ed for most of the overall rise for the 
half-year. In the second quarter, im- 
ports slackened somewhat, with a fall- 


Table 3.—U. S. Trade With Latin American Republics, by Countries 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Exports inel. reexports — 


General imports = 





Country 1952 1953 1952 1953 


( Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June Jan. t.-June July- y-Dec. Jan.-June 














Total, incl. “special category” 
Sh NS « 1,902.8 1,576.6 1,489.4 1,663.1 1,747.8 1,835.6 

Total, excl. “special category” 
exports = TEMERP ERLE es a a BF 1,518.3 Ge Pere ae 
Mexico Doatindictenilllibiibsscsccesssthepleccbesdbtcbcetnevecseeh 359.8 306.3 304.9 218.9 191.6 219.3 

I III” sill cv cccatisssinsaienateerscsteceusctinse® 128.3 126.1 143.3 140.2 75.6 164.5 - 

ge ll SSRN Se a 16.4 17.7 18.5 19.8 11.2 21.4 
ee eee SRC: EL SLES See 21.2 19.1 21.5 41.0 23.4 42.2 
Ey ce - eC a EE ee 22.0 20.3 17.7 12.1 10.4 15.6 
Pe a) am SE ae tae 13.2 12.1 11.7 14.8 8.0 19.3 
IND iistaldbibee Wasrcidnaidaapingiipliinmenpeel $5.9 89.5 53.5 6.6 7.4 _8.2 
SS ESE EE COS 9 5 19.6 17.4 20.4 45.8 15.3 57.8 

ES LO a ae $11.2 291.7 248.9 300.4 224.1 281.9 

ERT SR A EE 7 aN 266.8 249.1 211.3 251.6 187.6 247.9 
Dominican Repeats eusnsesclias Pe SP 28.2 26.0 24.1 29.8 26.0 26.8 
Haiti ....... doveegasenasdipececocsecccgumantiadbeunssennccens 16.2 16.6 13.5 19.0 10.5 7.2 

2 SG SNE RS NN AI I 794.2 724.2 1,003.7 1,256.6 1,170.0 

Argentina 79.9 68.1 46.4 58.1 100.6 107.8 

i See 20.3 9.4 8.4 14.7 41.1 33.8 

cazil 374.1 190.7 142.6 390.7 417.7 $35.5 

SE RS eRe a ee 68.7 61.1 41.5 99.7 186.4 164.2 
Colombia 115.0 115.8 134.2 178.3 205.8 215.0 
Ecuador 18.0 18.8 20.0 16.8 25.7 21.0 
Paraguay als . 3.5 3.6 8.1 4.6 3.1 3.7 
et 60.9 66.1 64.0 27.9 33.9 38.3 
Uruguay 25.8 16.8 9.7 17.1 41.7 $7.1 
Venezuela 256.7 243.8 254.3 195.8 200.6 213.6 

Table 4.—Leading U. S. Exports to Latin American Republics 
{Value in millions of dollars; quantities as indicated in italics] 
Percent of 
Commodity 1952 2 1958 U.S. total 
Jan.June July-Dec. Jan.-June  Jan.-June 1958 
FN MI © acccctiticccealitninsedeceseeneseengnseescanceqomneee 1,893.0 1,567.2 1,480.3 18.4 
EES Yip SEES SEE Oe 473.1 377.9 368.5 25.7 
Industrial * ....... POSE RET SO SE IE Se be 259.7 211.3 208.8 26.1 

Construction & miming .......c.ccccccccenpeeceececesseceseceneesers 90.6 71.5 15.8 29.0 

Engines, turbines & parts .......cccccccccccceececeeeseesseneeneee 26.9 22.9 20.7 28.5 

Textile, sewing and shoe machinery ................ 22.7 13.8 11.9 25.9 
RARER. Sen TEE SIE OO 120.6 108.6 102.6 30.6 
Tractors * CEE SES cn OER SE ON 49.3 28.0 30.9 18.6 
I ancciccisoesnteiesstiieirindidinidubenshiiberedpecsavepeseuncenececen 22.8 13.1 12.6 16.0 

Aw obiles, parts, accessories & service equipment 268.2 161.4 174.4 33.4 

otor trucks, busses and chassis, new * .................. 115.3 713.8 67.4 61.2 

Thousands... 55 35 35 one 
Passenger cars & chassis, new ®* ........ ' 74.4 50.0 69.4 41.9 
“Thousands... 44 238 89 —- 

Vv table food products .. m EN —_ ol 212.0 117.9 15.9 
rains & sieianceananate Oa eos SU viselbinatigs 161.8 81.7 14.8 
Wheat eee ecencesces: 92.9 24.5 8.2 

39,311 11,676 
Milled rice 36 20.3 $1.1 
342 182 
Chemicals & related products ® ............ 136.1 134.0 $5.2 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical prepara 49.8 50.6 49.3 

Antibiotics ................. 17.2 15.0 40.2 
Chemical specialties * ; 40.1 $9.5 30.6 
Industrial chemicals * 19.6 18.1 $2.1 

Iron & steel-mill products ¢ saateitleadnatih 17.4 83,1 $1.2 

Thous. #. tons.... 662 536 591 : 

Textile manufactures*® .. PRE SN, PORE 115.4 101.7 89.6 27.8 
Cotton cloth, duck & thre ADCS .cccecccsccccvescccndecr-cvce 38.1 31.3 27.6 29.7 
Mil. eq. ud .... 123 104 89 si 

Cipmtnatlg Bere BD WE ee cecieeccseissesccssens+20s0e0s202000-cceqseeeee0 39.7 34.7 80.3 26.9 

Fats, milk, meat, & other edible animal products .... 67.9 56.3 53.6 46.7 

Petroleum and products ® ........c-ccccceccercersessseesecersecseeneesenee 50.8 61.1 49.3 18.9 

ee ee eS RS ee 17.3 57.6 65.0 37.9 

Other . 394.9 338.5 $44.9 9.1 





1 Exports of U. S. merchandise. Total includes “‘special category” 
f “Special category” 


rom commodity data as noted. 
lies and related 











neludes, in addition to items shown, office appliances and printing machinery. 


8 Excludes ‘“‘special category” items. 
*Includes scrap. 


5 Includes semimanufactured textiles and a smal! amount of wool and unmanufactured hair. 
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items which for security reasons are 
items consist of military equipment and 


ing-off in shipments of coffee from 
Mexico, Central America, and Brazil, 
and of tin from Bolivia. 

In the first half of 1953, the greater 
part of the decline in commodity exports 
to Latin America was in shipments of 
agricultural products. These had in- 
creased in the second half of 1952, when 
exports of most other commodities were 
declining. At that time, wheat was be- 
ing sent in unusually large volume to 
the Republics, especially Brazil, because 


of the shortage of supplies from 
Argentina, 
Such shipments, however, dropped 


from $93 million in the latter half of 
last year to $25 million in the first 
6 months of 1953, as world wheat sup- 
plies, including a large new Argentina 
crop, became more plentiful. In addi- 
tion, there were seasonal declines in 
exports of vegetables and fruits, and 
also of milled rice to Cuba, 


Exports of nonagricultural products, 
amounting to about $1,300 million in the 
first half of 1953, were close to those in 
the, second half of 1952, but one-fifth 
less than in the corresponding period of 
a year ago. Total exports of machinery 
in January-June 1953 about equaled 
those of the preceding period, as ship- 
ments to Colombia and Venezuela ad- 
vanced and those to Brazil and most 
other countries fell. Exports of auto- 
mobiles, parts and accessories turned 
upward, larger shipments going to 
Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru. 

Exports of iron and steel and metal 
manufactures also rose. Those of 
chemicals were at the same level as in 
the preceding 6 months, and only tex- 
tiles, among the other leading industrial 
commodities, showed a relatively appre- 
ciable decline that was general among 
all the principal Latin American 
markets. 


Sugar and Coffee Up 


Heavy seasonal movements of sugar 
from Cuba and of coffee from Mexico 
and Central America accounted for 
most of the import increase from the 
second half of 1952 to the first half of 
this year. Sugar imports, however, al- 
though rising by $45 million in this 
period, were about the same as during 
the corresponding months a year ago. 

Coffee from Mexico and Central 
America valued at $176 million, togeth- 
er with increased shipments from Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, held total coffee 
imports well above 1952 levels, even 
though coffee imports from Brazil 
dropped sharply to $271 million—con- 
siderably below the amount received 
from that country in either half of 1952. 
The drop in imports of coffee from 
Brazil was partly due to the holding off 
of sales by Brazilian traders in the hope 
of higher prices. In recent months, 
however, coffee shipments from Brazil 
have turned upward. 

Metal imports remained high in the 
first 6 months of 1953 in comparison 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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New Licenses Save Time for Exporters 


Though many exporters are applying for the new “wholesale” 
licenses—and saving time that would otherwise be spent in preparing 
applications for individual licenses—others are not yet taking advantage 
of the shortcuts available to them, a survey of license applications filed 
with the Bureau of Foreign Commerce indicates. 


Four types of “shortcut” or “whole- 
gale” licenses have been established to 
simplify export control procedures and 
bring them more closely into line with 
international trade practices. They are 
the BLT (Blanket), PRL (Periodic Re- 
quirements), TL (Time Limit), and 
FDL (Foreign Distribution) licenses. 
The PRL, TL, and FDL licenses are 
comparatively new, but the BLT license 
has been available for some time. 


Each of these licenses may cover 
several export shipments. By filing a 
single application for the appropriate 
“wholesale” license, an exporter can 
avoid filing a separate application for 
an individual license to cover each 
shipment. 


The following summary of the ad- 
vantages and special features of these 
licenses is intended to help exporters 
use them to the fullest possible extent. 


Periodic Requirements License 


The PRL license permits an exporter 
to ship 6 months’ estimated require- 
ments of a commodity to one or more 
ultimate consignees at a named ultimate 
destination, An export order is not 
required as a prerequisite to filing the 
license application. 

This license is applicable to all desti- 
nations except Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Subgroup A countries, and to all com- 
modities identified by the letter “E” 
on the Positive List, including spare 
parts, trucks, construction vehicles, 
petroleum products, and carbon black. 
PRL licenses have a l-year validity 
period. 

Advantages—It simplifies the proced- 
ure for submitting license applications 
for certain commodities of which num- 
erous shipments ordinarily are made by 
the same exporter to the same ultimate 
consignee. Only one application need be 
filed for a license to export 6 months’ 
requirements of a commodity to a single 
country of destination. 


Prerequisites — A trade relationship ~ 


must have existed between the appli- 
cant and the consignee for at least 2 


years prior to the issuance of the PRL 
license, 


The following special forms and sup- 
porting documents are required: 

IT-888 (application for certificate of 
qualification for PRL license). 

IT-821 (questionnaire on past partici- 
pation in exports). 


List, in duplicate, of proposed con- 
signees, their addresses, and quantities 
requested for each, 


For certain commodities, a consignee 
purchaser statement, and import certifi- 
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cate or import permit number is re- 
quired for each proposed consignee. 

(See also Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, section 376.) 


Time Limit License 


The TL license permits an exporter 
to ship unlimited quantities of a com- 
modity to a consignee in a Group O 
(Western Hemisphere) country for con- 
sumption, resale, or, after prior BFC 
approval, reexport to another Group O 
country. An export order is not re- 
quired as a prerequisite to filing the 
license application. 

The license is applicable to all Group 
O countries and to all “RO” commodi- 
ties on BFC’s Positive List except those 
identified by the letter “B.” Since only 
220 of the some 1,300 “RO” commodi- 
ties now on the Positive List are identi- 
fied by the letter “B,” the TL license 
may be used for more than 1,000 com- 
modities, . 

TL licenses have a l-year validity 
period. 

Advantages—By allowing exporters 
who do business in Western Hemisphere 
countries to ship unlimited quantities 
of certain commodities, use of the TL 
license greatly reduces the number of 
license applications which they must 
submit to BFC, 


Prerequisites—A trade _ relationship 
must have existed between the applicant 
and the consignee for at least 2 years 
immediately preceding the date of filing 
application. During this period at least 
$2,000 worth of the commodities applied 
for on an®*application must have been 
exported to the named consignee, 


The following special forms and sup- 
porting documents are required: 


IT-843 (multiple transaction state- 
ment). 


IT-917 (request for and notice of ap- 
proval for reexportation if permission 
to reexport is wanted). This ferm can 
be filed with the application or after 
the TL license has been issued. 

(See also Comprehensive 
Schedule, section 377.) 


Foreign Distribution License 


The FDL license permits an exporter 
to ship specific quantities of a com- 
modity to a distributor in a foreign 
country for distribution in that country 
and, after BFC approval, allows the 
foreign distributor to reexport the com- 
modity to any other country. 


The license is applicable to distribu- 
tors in any country except Hong Kong, 
Macao, and Subgroup A countries, and 


Export 


to all commodities identified by the 
letter “F” on BFC’s Positive List, in- 
cluding hides and skins, certain rubber 
products, cordage, synthetic fibers, 
petroleum and carbon products, and 
many machinery and chemical items. 

FDL licenses are valid for 6 months; 
however, reexportation, when approved 
by BFC, is not restricted by any time 
limitation. 

Advantages—The FDL license per- 
mits more rapid restocking of inven- 
tories stored abroad, enables U. S. ex- 
porters to meet foreign competition 
more effectively, helps their foreign dis- 
tributors plan foreign sales more effi- 
ciently, and facilitates the marketing of 
U. S. commodities abroad. 


Prerequisites—The special forms and 
documents to be supplied are: 

IT-843 or import certificate, as re- 
quired for certain commodities. 

List of countries and approximate 
quantities in which each commodity will 
be distributed. 

Written agreement signed by the 
foreign distributor, stating that he will 
retain consummated reexport orders for 
3 years. 

IT-917 and IT-843 for reexportation 
te each importer except, in. certain 
cases, when the original reexportation 
from the United States is covered by an 
import certificate (see Comprehensive 
Export Schedule, section 373.2) or when 
the proposed reexportation involves an 
“R” commodity for a Group O (West- 
ern Hemisphere) country. 

(See also Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, section 378.) 


Blanket License 


The BLT license permits an exporter 
to ship specific quantities of a com- 
modity to two or more consignees in the 
same country of ultimate destination. 

It.is applicable to all countries and 
to all commodities. 

The validity period of BLT licenses 
is the same as that of individual 
validated licenses. 

Advantages.—Only da single license 
application is required when shipments 
of the same commodity are to be ex- 
ported to a number of different con- 
signees, all in the same country of ul- 
timate destination. 

The BLT license authorizes consoli- 
dation of shipments, reduces paperwork, 
and saves time. . Ef 

Prerequisites.—Special forms and sup- 
porting documents. are required, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

List, in duplicate, of proposed con- 
signees, their addresses, and the quanti- 
ties requested for each. 

As required for certain commodities, 
a consignee/purchaser statement, im- 
port certificate, or import permit num- 
ber for each proposed consignee. 

(See also Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, section 375.) 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by. the Office of International Trade 
(now Bureau of Foreign Commerce), 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. 


The Business Information Service 
also is available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT (now BFC), 
is $5 a year to domestic subscribers and 
$6.25 to foreign. 


Sending Gift Packages to Austria. 
September 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 474. 3 pp. 5 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Ethiopia. 
September 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 475. 15 pp. 15 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Iran. September 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 476. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Turkey. 
September 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 477. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Finland. 
September 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 478. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to India. Sep- 
tember 1953. World Trade Series No. 
479. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Investment Conipanies in Brazil, 
September 1953. World Trade Series 
No, 480. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Sending Gift’ Packages to Australia. 
September 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 481. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to New Zea- 
land. September 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 482. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Summary of Greek Import Licensing 
Procedures and Policies. October 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 483. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Turkey. October 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 484, 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Greece. October 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 485. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Italy. Oc- 
tober 1953. World Trade Series No. 486, 
4 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
ef French Morocco. October 1953. World 
Trade Series No. 487. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to French 
Equatorial Africa and French Camer- 
éons, October 1953. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 488. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Federal Republic of German y— 
Pharmaceutical Regulations. October 











1953. World Trade Series No. 489. 3 pp. 
5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Condi- 
tions and Costs in Mexico. October 1953. 
World Trade Series No, 490. 19 pp. 20 
cents, 

Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Octo- 
ber 1953. World Trade Series No. 491, 
17 pp. 20 cents. 

Application ef Import Tariff System 
of Indonesia. October 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 492, 1 p. 5 cents, 

Sending Gift Packages te Czechoslo- 
vakia. October 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 493. 4 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Poland. 
October 1953. World Trade Series No. 
494. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Federal Republic of Germany and 
Western Berlin (Regulations Governing 
the Entry of Baggage and Effects). 
November 1953. World Trade Series No, 
495. 3 pp. 5 cents. , 


ae Books 
“ Reports 


Ceylon Customs Returns. Collector of 
Customs, Colombo. Ceylon. $12.60 a 
year (includes mailing charge by sea 
mail). 

Customs statistics are published for 
each month by the end of the third 
week following that month, and include 
volume and value of all items of imports 
into and exports from Ceylon, classified 
according to the Ceylon customs sched- 
ule. 

The source of every import item and 
the destination of every export item 





are shown according to countries, with 
volume and value in each case. In ad- 
dition to statistics for each month, data 
for the preceding months in the year 
and for the corresponding period in the 
previous year are given, 

Inquiries also may be directed to the 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 


International Travel Statistics, 1951, 
British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion, Queen’s House, London S.W. 1, 
1958. 82 pp. 10 shillings. 

This fifth report of the Study Com- 
mission of the International Union of 
Official Travel Organizations has been 
published on behalf of the Union’s Re- 
search and Organization Commission. 
The volume includes the principal 1951 


travel statistics broken down into six . 


regions, omitting only South America. 
The last section of the book is devoted 
to tourist receipts and expenditures for 
1951, 


Yearbook of International Trade Sta- 
tistics, 1952. A United Nations publi- 
cation. New York. Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1953. 384 pp. $4. 

Detailed statistics for 70 countries, 
covering about 97 percent of free-world 
trade, are presented in this third issue 
of the yearbook. For 25 of these coun- 
tries the analysis by commodity of im- 
ports and exports is madesaccording to 
the United Nations standard inter- 
national trade classification (SITC). 

This issue also contains tables show- 
ing trade according to regions and coun- 
tries in U.S. dollars and world and 
regional quantum and unit value in- 
dexes of exports. 

Historical tables relating to exports 
and imports in the years 1930-52 are 
given for each of the 70 countries. 








investment in 


INDIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


» » « A handbook of basic background information 
prepared by the Office of International Trade ., . 


70 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
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Trade Bulletin Lists 
Surplus Goods 


American importers and export- 
ers may be interested in a bulletin, 
entitled “The Surplus Register,” 
issued bimonthly by a London pub- 
lisher. The Register lists current 
availabilities and requirements of 
surplus goods throughout the 
world. 

The annua) subscription price is 
$6 by sea mail or $15 by air mail. 
Subscriptions and inquiries are 
handled by the publisher’s U. S. 
agent, J. Cappell, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

A sample copy of a recent issue 
is available for review purposes 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 











Tangier To Buy Cast 
lron Pipe, Fittings 


Bids are invited until January 21, 
1954, by the Regie des Services de |’Eau 
et de l’Electricite, Tangier, for the sup- 
ply of 6,500 meters of cast iron pipe, 
21 coupling pieces, and 15 valves. Pipe 
specifications are: Length, 6 meters; 
and inner diameter, 60, 80, and 100 mil- 
limeters. Pipes and joints are to be tar- 
coated, inside and outside. 

A provisional guarantee of 200,000 
Moroccan francs ($512) or 20,000 pese- 
tas ($466) must be deposited with each 
bid. 

A copy of the specifications, in French, 
is available for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Quotations should be addressed to 
Monsieur l’Ingenieur Directeur de la 
Regie des Services de l|’Eau et de 1|’Elec- 
tricite, 4 rue Vermeer, 3eme Etage, 
Tangier. 





New Electrical Equipment 
Required in New Zealand 


Bids are invited until February 16, 
1954, by the New Zealand State Hydro- 
Electric Department, Wellington, for 
the supply of two 220-kv., 3-phase air 
break switches for Otahuhu Substation. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or the Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, New Zealand Embassy, 1346 


—— Avenue NW., Washington, 
c 
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Dredges To Be Bought 


For Use in Indochina 


The Department of the Army has been 
authorized by the Foreign Operations 
Administration to procure equipment 
and services for furnishing, delivering 
afloat, testing, and placing in operation 
in Indochina four 8-inch, knock-down, 
hydraulic pipeline dredges complete with 
plant and equipment, as well as the 
services of competent instructors to as- 
sist and train native personnel in oper- 
ation and maintenance for a period of 
about 90 days. 

Contractors of the United States and 
possessions only can qualify as bidders 
on this project. 

Invitation No. ENG-36-109-54-114, cov- 
ering this project, has been issued by 
the District Engineer, Philadelphia Dis- 
trict, U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
P.O. Box 8629, Philadelphia 1, Pa., who 
will receive bids on or about December 
1, 1953. 

Copies of the invitation to bid, bid 
forms, drawings and specifications may 
be obtained upon application to the 
Corps of Engineers at the above address. 
One set only of the documents will be 
furnished to any one bidder, and un- 
successful bidders will be required to 
return drawings and specifications to 
the Corps of Engineers. 





Kuwait Power Station To Be 
Extended, Needs Equipment 


The Kuwait Electricity Department 
reportedly soon will invite bids for sup- 
ply of two 20,000 kw. turbo-alternators 
and two boilers for the Kuwait power 
station. Total cost of the equipment for 
the power station extensions is esti- 
mated at more than $14 million. 


As additional information is received, 
it will be reported in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Meanwhile, interested parties 
may communicate with the Kuwait 
Electricity Department, Kuwait, Per- 
sian Gulf. 





Cairo Airport Seeks Tenders 
For New Power Equipment 


The Egyptian Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced thé availabil- 
ity for review purposes of the conditions 
of tender and specifications covering 
11-kv. switching and transformer sub- 
stations and cable system for the Cairo 
International Airport and Territory. 
The deadline for submitting bids is 
November 28, 1953. 

The documents may be reviewed at 
the Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D, C. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
Brazilian Diamond Mine 


A group of Brazilians, operating un- 
der the name of Companhia Brasileira 
Diamantifera, reportedly are owners of 
a diamond mine for the exploitation of 
which they want U. S. capital and tech- 
nical assistance, 


The mine, known as Boa Vista, is Said 
to have produced since 1923 a few hun- 
dred carats each year and in some years 
more than a thousand carats. The own- 
ers believe that their property still has 
a reserve of 15 million cubic meters con- 
tainfhg an estimated recoverable 157,500 
carats. Being professional and business 
men with no knowledge of mining, they 
would like to lease the property or make 
any arrangement that would put it on 
an economic basis, or possibly ‘sell the 
property outright. It is understood that 
an opportunity to examine the mineral 
deposit could be arranged. 


Total property owned by the company 
reportedly comprises considerably more 
land than the mine, and amounts to 
about 30 square kilometers. Two water- 
falls are included within this property, 
one being partially utilized for hydro- 
electric power for the mine. 

The mine is located near Diamantina, 
Minas Gerais, in a region having a year- 
round temperate climate. It is accessible 
from the coast and the capital of the 
State of Minas Gerais, Belo Horizonte, 
by commercial airline, railroad, and 
highway. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Senhor Alfredo dos Santos, Aven- 
ida Presidente Vargas 642, 14th floor, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





Honduras Seen as Excellent 
Market for Autos and Tires 


Honduras is an excellent market for 
American motor vehicles, replacement 
parts, accessories, and tires as there is 
no domestic manufacture of automotive 
products, 


Being entirely dependent upon im- 
ports for its needs, Honduras admitted 
1,369 vehicles, repair parts, and tires, 
valued at $3,095,511, during the fiscal 
year 1951-52. The United States sup- 
plied 1,274 or 93 percent of these ve- 
hicles, valued at $2,233,680, and 65 per- 
cent of the tires, valued at $499,169. 
Leading competitors were Great Britain 
and Canada. 

A revised list of “Automotive Vehicles 
and Equipment Importers and Dealers” 
is available for Honduras, subject to a 
charge of $1, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Suyetemnensary informatio in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists. or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. 8S. Department of Come 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


In the United States 


Tools: 

Italy—Leopold Caselli (retired Italian 
naval officer), Casella Postale 1791, 
Genoa, offers to a U. S. firm the manu- 
facturing and sales’ rights for an explo- 
sive cutter, a cutting device activated 
by a small explosive cartridge and used 
above ground or under water to cut in- 
stantly steel and chain cables, iron rods, 
etc. The tool, which can be manufac- 
tured in three sizes, would be useful for 
warships, merchant vessels, salvage 
ships, submarine cable ships, naval 
bases, shipyards, fire departments, and 
construction companies. Illustrated 
pamphlet available.* | 


World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 











In Foreign Countries 


Containers: 

France—Societe Paul Guimard & Ses 
Fils (manufacturer and wholesaler of 
gears, presses, tanks, strainers, and 
vineyard and dairy equipment), boule- 
vard Guillet-Maillet, Saintes, Charente- 
Maritime, wishes to enter into a work- 
ing agreement with an American firm 
and to obtain patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture and sale 
in France of steel-sheet milk containers 
of 20 to 100 liters capacity. 


Machinery: 

France—Ateliers Bergeaud (manufac- 
turer of crushers, pulverizers, and chain 
conveyors), 41 rue de la Republique, 
Macon (Saone & Loire), is interested 
in purchasing U. S. licenses to manufac- 
ture in France crushers, pulverizers, 
chain conveyors, and similar equipment. 





New Zealand Dairy Sales 
Manager Visits U. S. 


T. C. A. Gray, export sales 
manager for the New Zealand 
Dairy Products Marketing Com- 
mission, is expected to arrive in 
the United States during the lat- 
ter part of November, for a visit 
of about 2 weeks, in connection 
with sales of New Zealand’s dairy 
products, 

Mr. Gray’s address will be c/o 
New Zealand Embassy, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
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Mechanical and Electrical Equipment: 

England — The Plessey Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 56 Vicarage Lane, Il- 
ford, Essex, offers its facilities, includ- 
ing preproduction planning, production 
engineering, and manufacturing in light 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
fields, particularly radio, television, tele- 
communications, hydraulic, and aircraft 
components. Additional information 
available.* 

France—Societe Paul Guimard & Ses 
Fils (manufacturer and wholesaler of 
gears, presses, tanks, strainers, and 
vineyard and dairy equipment), boule- 
vard Guillet-Maillet, Saines, Charente- 
Maritime, wishes to obtain U. S. patents, 
processes, and techniques, for the manu- 
facture and sale in France of mechani- 
cal apparatus. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Alcohol: 

Argentina—Guillermo Padilla Limita- 
da, Sociedad Anonima Comercial e In- 
dustrial (manufacturer, distiller), 25 de 
Mayo 195, Buenos Aires, offers to export 
direct 2 million liters (528,200 American 
gallons) of pure corn alcohol, extra neu- 
tral, 96° Guy Lussac, 


Bamboo Products: 

Japan—Sugita Seiren Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), West Ginza Bldg., No. 
1 2-chome, Nishi Ginza, Tokyo, offers to 
export direct or through agent bamboo 
blinds. 


Batteries: 

France—Societe de la Pile Leclanche 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Chasseneuil-du-Poitou, Vienne, offers to 
export direct (preferred) or through 
agent high-quality primary cells and 
batteries (dry and wet), including radio 
batteries, hearing cells and batteries, 
telephone cells, industrial cells, pocket 
lamp or flashlight batteries, also cases 
or containers. Illustrated pamphlet (in 
French) available.* 


Bicycle Accessories: 

Germany — Berko-Werke Quast & 
Eichert (manufacturer), 235 Wilhelms- 
ruher Damm, Berlin-Wittenau, offers to 
export direct or through agent electro- 
dynamic lighting sets for bicycles. 
Illustrated leaflet and _ specifications 
available.* 


Ceramic Articles: 

Germany — “Jasba’-Keramikfabri- 
ken, Jakob Schwaderlapp & Soehne KG, 
(manufacturer), 1 Waldweg, Baum- 
bach/Westerwald, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent (except western 


States where firm is already represent- 


ed), high-quality ceramic gift articles, 


such as vases, ash trays, flower vases 
and bowls, and candlesticks, Illustrated 


catalog available.* 


Chinaware: 

Japan—Kyokuyo Co., Ltd. (export 
merchant), P. O. Box 41 Central, 6- 
chome, Temma-cho, Naka-ku, Nagoya, 
offers to export direct grade-A china- 
ware. Quality inspection by the Japan 
Pottery Inspecting Co., Ltd., Nagoya, at 
shipper’s expense. 


Cleaning Equipment: 

Germany—Lehner & Dr. Wiesmann 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), 82/84 Muel- 
heimerstrasse, Essen, offers to export 
direct or through agent sewerage clean- 
ing equipment. Literature (in German) 
available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Germany—Ch, Landes, “Cela” Guer- 
telfabrik-Export (Belt Factory — Ex- 
port) (manufacturer), 19. Lindauer- 
strasse, Isny, Allgaeu, offers to export 
direct or through agent men’s and 
women’s leather and plastic belts, 
50,000 belts available per month. Cata- 
log and photographs available.* 


Handicraft: 

Ecuador—Compania Arcentales Com- 
ercial Industrial C. A. (manufacturer, 
export merchant), Boulevard 9 de Oc- 
tubre No. 100, P. O. Box “T”, Guayaquil, 
offers to export direct native Ecuadoran 
novelties and handicraft items, such 
as visor caps, beanie hats for girls, 
cigarette cases, table mats, plate mats, 
dolls, slippers, women’s and girls’ hand- 
bags, hat bodies, woodenware, carvings, 
cotton sashes, change purses, and shop- 
ping bags. 


Household Goods: 

Germany — Burg- Kaffeemuehlen- 
fabrik, Inh. Dieter Ruddies (manufac- 
turer), Fredeburg/Sauerland, offers to 
export direct or through agent coffee 
grinders. Illustrated leaflet (in German) 
available.* 


Germany—Wilhelm Dinkelaker G.m. 
b.H. Weberei (Weaving Mill) (manu- 
facturer), Sindelfingen, Kreis Boeblin- 
gen, Wuerttemberg, offers to export 
direct or through agent colored jacquard 
tablecloths woven of pure cotton, cot- 
ton and linen, pure linen, and rayon, 
2,000 tablecloths per month. Sizes: 
110x110 cm., 130x130 cm., 130x160 cm., 
160x160 cm., and other sizes, 


Industrial Furnaces: 

Germany—“Ofag” Ofenbau Aktienge- 
sellschaft (constructor, manufacturer, 
assembler), 1-7 Bankstrasse, Duessel- 
dorf, offers to export direct or through 
agent heavy industrial furnaces for 
ironworks and for all kinds of fuel; 
forging and annealing furnaces; mov- 
able furnaces and car-type furnaces; 
annealing furnaces for steel castings 
and drying chambers; continuous walk- 
ing-beam and roller-hearth furnaces 
for sheet production and other pur- 
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poses; normalizing furnaces for sheets, 
medium and heavy plates with roller 
hearth and walking beams; cover-type 
furnaces for all types of annealing; 
automatic continuous plants for anneal- 
ing and heat-treating; furnaces for tube- 
works; pusher-type furnaces; furnaces 
for copper and nonferrous metals; and 
wire annealing and heat-treating fur- 
naces and pot annealing furnaces. Cata- 
log available.* 


Jewelers’ Items: 

Germany — Otto Herbert Schaefer 
(manufacturer), 8 Schellingstrasse, 
Pforzhein, offers to export direct mar- 
casite jewelry in silver settings. Illus- 
trated leaflets available.* 

Mexico—Desiderio Hernandez Galindo 
(manufacturer), 9 Sur No. 109, Puebla, 
Puebla, offers to export direct 18 carat 
gold watch (flexible type) and wrist 
bands, and necklaces, in lots of 2 to 
6 dozen. Total production 6 to 8 dozen 
pieces per month, Photographs avail- 
able.* 


Leather Goods: 

Morocco—International Transit Trad- 
ers, Inc. (export merchant), 7 rue de 
Vignes (3d floor), British Post Office 
Box 215, Tangier, offers to export direct 
handmade Moroccan leather (goatskin 
and sheepskin) goods, such as handbags, 
wallets, purses, brief cases, hassocks, 
bolster cases, slippers and sandals, belts, 
and book covers, 


Machine Tools: 

Italy—S.A.C.M.A., S.P.A. Costruzioni 
Macchine Automatiche (manufacturer), 
Via Della Croce 1, Limbiate (Milan 
Province), offers to export direct or 
through agent machine tools, including 
single action open die press for cold 


‘forming of wood screw blanks, auto- 


matic wood screw head slotting and 
turning machine, automatic wood screw 
threading machine, lathes, and grinders, 
Illustrated catalog and price informa- 
tion available.* 


Machinery: 

Germany — Maschinenbau-Aktienge- 
selischaft Balcke (manufacturer), 5 
Marienplatz, Bochum, offers to export 
direct or through agent steam-driven 
power plants, pumps, compressors, and 
other heavy industrial equipment. Illus- 
trated catalog available.* 

Germany—Riedel & Co. (manufactur- 
er), 23 Wiesenstrasse, Bielefeld, offers 
to export direct or through agent elec- 
troplating installations and chemical- 
technical preparations. Illustrated cata- 
log available.* 


Measuring Instruments: 

Germany — Herbert Unterkofler 
(wholesaler, exporter), 3 Neckarstrasse, 
Oberndorf am Neckar, Wuerttemberg, 
offers to export direct precision meas- 
uring tools, such as vernier calipers, 
micrometers, and squares, 200 to 500 
pieces per month. 

Metal Products: 

Germany—Pickhardt & Gerlach G.m. 
b.H. (manufacturer), Im Ehrenfeld, 
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Colombia To Purchase 
Wallboard Machinery 


The Instituto de Colonizacion e 
Inmigracion, Calle 13, No. 8-65 
(Segundo Piso), Bogota, Colombia, 
invites - quotations on complete 
machinery and equipment for pro- 
ducing from residue of the lumber 
industry 150,000 square meters of 
wallboard per month, operating 
24 hours daily, 6 days a week. 

Prices should be quoted f.o.b. 
U. S. port, as well as delivered, 
installed, and operating at site of 
project. 

The Instituto is an official in- 
stitution of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment, which concerns itself 
with managing the Government’s 
colonization and immigration proj- 
ect for providing homes and free 
land to Colombians and foreigners 
wishing to establish themselves in 
the Carare region, near Velez 
Santander. 











Werdohl i. W., offers to export. direct 
or through agent steel strip, galvanized, 
nickel, chrome, copper, and tinplated 
articles required for the production of 
roller, traverse, and venetian blinds. 
Illustrated leaflet available.* 


Germany—Schrimpf & Schoeneberg, 
Federnfabrik (manufacturer), 22 Feld- 
strasse, Hohenlimburg, offers to export 
direct all kinds of spiral springs, Illus- 
trated leaflet available.* 


Nitrofilm Waste: - 

Germany—Ernst Sauerbrey & Co. 
(export merchant), 36 a Karnapp, Ham- 
burg-Harburg, offers to export direct or 
through agent nitrofilm waste, washed 
and unwashed, in 100-ton lots. 

Optical Goods: 

Germany — Otto Herbert Schaefer 
(manufacturer), 8 Schellingstrasse, 
Pforzheim, offers to export direct lorg- 
nons, lorgnettes, monocles, magnifying 
glasses, and reading glasses, with 
frames of gold, silver, rolléd gold, and 
platinum. Illustrated leaflets available.* 


Petroleum Products: 

Germany—Hanhseatische Teer- und 
Erdoel-Industrie Haltermann & Co., m. 
b.H. (manufacturer and export mer- 
chant), 55-57 Ferdinandstrasse, Ham- 
burg, offers to export direct crude 
naphthalene ADF quality, warm pressed, 
78-78.9° Celsius; and refined naphtha- 
lene in scales, crystals, and balls. Quan- 
tity: 50 to 100 tons per month, 


Photographic Equipment: 

Japan—Katoh & Co., Ltd. (export 
merchant), Rooms 324-6, Mitsui Bldg., 
Nihonbashi-Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tok- 
yo, offers to export direct or through 
agent “Zenobia” and “Zenobiafiex” 
cameras, approximately 1,500 pieces 
per month. Illustrated catalog avail- 
able.* 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 

Germany—Hermann Hammerschmidt 
(manufacturer), 6 Bliedinghaus- 
er Strasse, Remscheid, offers to export 
direct or through agent coal bath heat- 


ers and radiators, Illustrated leaflets 
available.* 


Tools: 

Germany — ELORA Werkzeugfabrik, 
Erich Rauch (manufacturer), Rem- 
scheid-Luettringhausen, offers to export 
direct or through agent all kinds of 
automobile tools. Illustrated catalog and 
price list available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 

-France—Societe de la Pile Leclanche 
(manufacturer of primary célls and sto- 
rage batteries, dry or wet), Chasseneuil- 
du-Poitou, Vienne, wishes to purchase 
direct good-quality manganese dioxide 
(natural or activated), and acetylene 
black. 


Electro and Technical Products 

and Materials: 

Germany—Forkel & Hahn (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 37 Augustra- 
strasse, Hagen/Westf., wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain agency for 
electro and radio materials. 

Germany ‘— Wilhelm Stadtmueller, 
Elektro-Grosshandel (importer, whole- 
saler), 115/117 Hofkamp, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, wishes to purchase direct and 
obtain agency for eleetrotechnical prod- 
ucts and appliances. 

Germany—Hermann Tonding, Gross- 
handel-Elektro-Radio-Beleuchtungskoer- 
per (wholesaler), 12 Gildehofstrasse, 
Essen, wishes to purchase direct electro 
materials, 


Foodstuffs: 

Germany—Karl Tietz (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer of honey prod- 
ucts), 74 Pinneberger Chaussee, Ham- 
burg-Eidelstedt, wishes to purchase di- 
rect California light amber bees’ honey, 
packed ir 60-Ib. tins. 

Indonesia—Tong Lie & Co. (import- 
ing distributor), 141 Pusat Pasar, Me- 
dan, Sumatra, wishes to purchase direct 





- 1,000 cases annually of fresh oranges, - 
_ apples, grapes, and pears of.export qual- 


ity; 500 cases annually of canned pears, 


_apricots, fruit cocktail, cherries, etc., in 


syrup; and 100 to 200 cases annually of 
dried apples, apricots, raisins, etc, 

Minerals: 

Germany—G. Grolmann, OHG. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 15 Alexander- 
strasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to purchase 
direct bentonite, in 200-, 300-, and 500- 
ton lots. Firm is particularly mir 
in Wyoming bentonite. 


Radio and Television Sets: 


Germany—Hermann Tonding, Gross- 
handel-Elektro-Radio-Beleuchtungskoer- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








per (wholesaler), 12 Gildehofstrasse, 
n, wishes to purchase direct radio 
and television sets. 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Chemicals: 

Colombia—Juan C. Uribe Posada (im- 
porter), Edificio Fabricato Nos. 815-816. 
Medellin, wishes to obtain agency for 

_ concentrated insecticides. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Italy—Dr. Arturo Busano (agent), 4 
Corso Siccardi, Turin, wishes to obtain 
agency for synthetic resins, and spe- 
cial chemical products for industrial 
purposes, 

Lubricants: 

Ttaly — O.L.A.T. (Olii Lubrificanti 
Affini Torino) (agent and dealer), 39 
Corso Trapani, Turin, wishes to obtain 
sole agency for Italy for lubricants from 
a U. S. lubricant oils refinery. 

Machine Tools: 

Italy—Dr. Arturo Busano (agent), 4 
Corso Siccardi, Turin, wishes to obtain 
agency for machine tools. 





Austria Lists Patent 
License Proposals 


The facilities of the Austrian 
Productivity Center are offered to 
U. S. manufacturers interested in 
negotiating patent-licensing ar- 
rangements with foreign firms. 
Licensing proposals are listed by 
the center in a bulletin entitled 
“International Licensing Service,” 
which reportedly is widely dis- 
tributed in a number of countries. 

Inquiries may be directed to 
Technical Information Service, 
Austrian Productivity Center, 
Rengasse 5, Vienna I, Austria. 











Metallurgical Products: 

Italy—Dr. Arturo Busmno (agent), 4 
Corso Siccardi, Turin, wishes to obtain 
agency for metallurgical products. 


Oils: 

Italy— O. L. A. T. (Olii Lubrificanti 
Affini Torino) (agent and dealer), 39 
Corso Trapani, Turin, wishes to obtain 
agency for vegetable oils. 


Varnishes: 

Italy—Dr. Arturo Busano (agent), 4 
Corso Siccardi, Turin, wishes to obtain 
agency for special varnishes. 


Well Drilling: 

Iraq—Victor N. Bahoshy (importer 
of farm machinery and general merch- 
andise; exporter of dates, cotton, grains, 
and seeds; local representative of for- 
eign engineering enterprises), P. O. Box 
247, Baghdad, wishes to contact Amer- 
ican firms interested in water well 
drilling, both artesian and pump wells, 
Firm states that The Development 
Board plans the drilling of 135 wells 
throughout Iraq and proposes to invite 
bids for the project. 


FOREIGN 
VISITORS 














Japan—Kazuo Shirakawa, represent- 
ing Fuji Heavy Industry Co., Ltd. (Fuji 
Jyukogyo Kabushiki Kaisha), No. 73 
Tsunohazu 2-chome, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in the manufacture 
and repair of aircraft, and requests 

(Continued on Page 25) 





U. S. Import Surplus 


(Continued from Page 16) 
with those of a year earlier, but de- 
clined $27 million from those of the 
latter half of 1952, as copper purchases 
from Chile, retarded by. prices above 
world market levels, decreased. 
Wool imports from Argentina and 


Uruguay, after doubling from the first 
to the second half of 1952, increased 
further this year as those countries 
continued to liquidate stocks of wool 
built up in earlier periods when their 
prices had exceeded world prices. These 
imports, however, remained less than 
half as large as at their peak 2 years 
ago, in contrast with metal imports, 


Table 5.—Leading. U. S. Imports From Latin American Republics 


[Value in millions of dollars; quantities as indicated in italics] 

























































3 Metal contefit. 


Percent of 


Commodity 1952 1952 1953 __U.S. total _ 

Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June Jan.-June 1953 
I I i cicitinccqniguitiniebetlepiclions 1,714.6 1,741.4 1,817.3 32.6 
‘ee 656.6 639.1 680.8 94.5 
1,274 1,885 1,318 93.9 
——- EER AIS TC 267.1 329.8 $02.7 27.3 
SOE * dsctattbtbscrncusicsaiibestbecsenbsckotbicnsectitclactbcubitctetibersteces 94.2 193.0 167.9 65.3 
845 558 487 63.8 
Tia ET 2.5 28.7” 26.2 16.3 
1 30 it oil 
Lead 63.9 87.3 36.5 54.6 
380 260 280 54.2 
Zine ore 361.4 8.7 8.2 36.9 
4610 123 181 wb 
Iron ore Re BS 16.9 22.3 19.9 49.3 
b bs cont 2,374 2,546 8.741 58.8 
Petroleum & products ..cscccecccccecererssesvecseserseepeeseesseeereseeee «196.6 198.3 199.6 54.2 
gl ET at Ce ET 165.5 168.2 155.7 65.2 
Mil. bbl. .... 71 73 69 59.5 
Gas oil & residual fuel oil om 25.0 28.9 41.7 34.3 
Mil, bbl. .. 15 18 26 34.2 
Cane sugar oe | age 182.8 141.6 186.4 76.9 
Mil. Wb. .... 3,478 2,490 3,391 76.5 
Textile fibers & manufactures “J 93.9 117.7 119.5 23.4 
ool, unmanufactured 30.8 68.9 78.4 46.0 
2s 79 89 50.0 
GR Oe SNONUND Sadiccpecessnacbinemnestncipsigncescecdons 20.8 8.2 7.2 $3.8 
Thous. |. ton 48 30 $2 40.0 
Cocom & CACAO DEAS .osecscecercscsvsesereeseveeseereveecs 34.6 $3.6 36.7 $6.5 
SS ty ERE TNE Rl Is 28.0 27.3 34.0 99.7 
products itl alae 36.6 85.8 28.2 32.5 
not for hu consumption .... 25.5 12.8 19.8 91.2 
v ble oils & oi , inedible ........... K 28.2 24.0 19.3 22.4 
jum nitrate » 13.5 14.1 17.4 100.0 
Imm & tanning material .............ccccccseecessecseeeees 12,3 16.1 16.7 78.1 
ineluding shellfish 14.9 14.7 15.4 16.6 
and products 14.8 14.0 | 15.4 36.2 
SOUND . Sceutlicabetinecdbvccscuqten dteandysetaoneccsoscanasicoecboendigenepebecssooe 11.7 2.8 13.8 97.2 
GED ciiiereadcitentindetadcctihes dled hiditistintencintseybdekene 97.5 119.8 108.1 6.1 

1Imports for consumption. 


*Ineludes heavy withdrawals from customs warehouses. General imports were only 256 million pounds 


valued at $24 million. 
*Clean content. 
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which have been at almost twice the 
level of that period. 


The U. S. share of total exports from 
the Republics in 1952 was almost one- 
half, compared with about 45 percent in 
1951. In the first half of 1953, that 
ratio was probably little changed, as ex- 
ports to the United States have in- 
creased only slightly more than those 
to other principal markets for Latin 
American products. 


The U. S. share of the Republics’ pur- 
chases in 1952, as in 1951, was slightly 
over half the total, and it appears to 
have remained about the same in Janu- 
ary-June 1953. Percentage decreases in 
Latin American imports from the United 
States and from Western Europe were 
quite similar in that period, 


Table 6, on Latin American trade with 

the United States and with the OEEC 
(Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation) countries, compares fig- 
ures for the first half of 1953 with 
those for 1951 and 1952: 


Table 6.—Latin American Trade With 
U. S. and OOEC Countries 


[In millions of dollars] 
Half-year tet 
half 












average 
Imports and Exports 1951 1958 1958 
Imports from L. A. Republics 
United States............ «» 1,674 1,705 1 
OEEC countries....... woos 1,266 950 
Un'ted Kingdom... we 467 247 $41 
ON EE SEO, 167 141 
|, SEE a TT 154 = 8 
Bypests to L. A. Republics 
Nited States...» 1,870>1,740 1,489 
OEEC countries....... it = 988 858 700 
United Kingdom.............. 229 212 146 
Germany a 185 2056 182 
| Ee Ee 91 109 


Sources of data: U. 8. statistics from Bureau 


of the Census. OEEC statistics from Organisation — 


for European Economic Cooperation, 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








Panama Telegraph and 
Phone Rates Up 


A new decree increasing tele- 
graph and telephone rates in the 
Republic of Panama has been 
signed by the President, but the 
new rates are not expected to be- 
come effective before January 1, 
1954. 


This decree provides primarily 
for increases in telegraph rates of 
0.05 balboa per telegram plus 0.01 
balboa per word in excess of 10, 
and in base rates for long-distance 
telephone calls of 0.05 to 0.50 bal- 
boa, depending on the zone. The 
new maximum rates when put 
into effect will therefore range 
from 0.30 to 2 balboas for the first 
3 minutes or fraction thereof on 
long-distance telephone calls, 
while telegrams will cost 0.25 bal- 
boa for the first 10 words and 0.02 
balboa for each additional word 
(1 balboa=US$1). 














Colombia Opens East 
Llanos to Air Traffic 


The eastern llanos of Colombia were 
reopened to commercial air traffic by a 
Colombian Department of Civil Aero- 
nautics resolution of September 18, 1953, 


AVIANCA inaugurated scheduled 
cargo and passenger flights to various 
points of the llanos on September 25. 
A schedule of these flights and the types 
of planes used on them are given in the 
bulletin of the Traffic Department of 
AVIANCA, 


‘ 

The airline SAM began chartered 
cargo flights on October 1, and in the 
near future, expects to begin scheduled 
flights with one or two C-47 planes to 
Yopal, Tame, Harto Corozal, Arauca, 
and San Luis de Palenque (recently 
founded near ‘Trinidad, Casanare). 
Headquarters for these flights will be 
in Sogamosa, 


The airline LIA for several months 
has been operating a daily cargo flight 
to Arauca for the purpose of bringing 
cattle under Government contract to 
Bogota. This airline also has been 
making some chartered cargo flights to 
Puerto Carreno on the Colombian- 
Venezuelan border and expects to ex- 
pand its services to Moreno, near 
Arauca, 





The National Railways of Mexico has 
placed in service two complete stream- 
lined luxury trains to operate between 
Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo. The 
trains are named Aguila Azteca (Aztec 
Eagle). The equipment is of Swiss, 
French, and American make, 
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Air France Extends 
Foreign Services 


An extension of Air France services, 
including inauguration of tourist-class 
service to the Far East and to Africa 
in early October, and first-class and 
tourist services between Paris and Chi- 
cago via Montreal later in October, has 
been announced in Paris. 

Tourist service, at fares 20 to 30 per- 
cent below those for first-class service, 
was initiated on the Madagascar route 
from Paris via Rome, Cairo, and 
Nairobi, Kenya, to Tananarive, Mada- 
gascar, Reunion Island, and Maurice 
Island. Tourist fares are available on 
flights to Karachi, Pakistan, and Cal- 
cutta, India, as well as Baghdad, Iraq, 
Tehran, Iran, and Kano, Nigeria. 

The new Air France service to Chi- 
cago via Montreal is twice weekly, a 
first-class service by Super-Constella- 
tion, leaving Paris at 10 p.m. Sunday 
evening and arriving in Chicago at 10:05 
Monday morning after an hour’s stop at 
Montreal, The return trip, leaving Chi- 
cago Tuesday noon, arrives at Orly 
Field, Paris, Wednesday at 0:30 a.m. 
after a stop at Montreal, and continues 
to Frankfurt. The first two flights, how- 
ever, left Paris Monday, October 19 and 
26, and returned Wédnesday, October 21 
and 28. 


The second weekly service to Chicago 
leaves Paris on Thursday and returns 
the following Saturday, by tourist-class 
Constellation, The return flight con- 
tinues from Paris to Milan and Rome. 

A 





Air Service Expanded From 
Britain to Nine New Areas 


A widespread extension of tourist 
air services, providing reduced-fare 
travel to nine new areas: India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf area, the 
West Indies, and North, West, Central, 
and South Africa, was begun early in 
October by the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation. 

Operations between Britain and Cen- 
tral and South Africa form part of the 
new pattern of services operated in 
partnership with South African Air- 
ways and Central African Airways. 

Specifically, the new tourist services 
are between Britain and the following 
points: Tripoli; Karachi, Pakistan; 
Dacca, East Pakistan; Bombay, Delhi, 
and Calcutta, India; Colombo, Ceylon; 
Lagos, West Africa; Kano, Nigeria; 
Accra, Gold Coast; Basrah and Bagh- 
dad, Iraq; and Bahrain, Arabia—served 
by 54-seat Argonaut aircraft: »Living- 
stone, Northern, Rhodesia; Windhoek, 
Southwest Africa; and Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa—served by 58- 
seat Constellations of South African 
Airways; and Barbados and Trinidad, 
subject to Governm®ént approval— 
served by 65-seat Constellations, 


Netherlands, Paraguay 
Get Direct Service 


A new monthly shipping service from 
Europe direct to Asuncion, Paraguay, | 
has been established by the Rotterdam 
South America Line, which operates reg- 
ular shipping services between Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam and the 
east coast of South America. The new 
connection will be maintained with 
motor vessels of about 800 dead-weight 
tons and a small draft suitable for 
navigation on the 1,600-kilometer river 
stretch from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, 

The line will be inaugurated with the 
motor. vessel Merak N, of 491 gross 
registered tons, scheduled to sail from 
Hamburg November 21, from Antwerp 
November 24, and from . Rotterdam 
November 26. This vessel will return 
from Asuncion in the middle of January 


1954 with cargo for Hamburg and Rot- 
terdam. 


Paraguayan Trade Benefite 

At present Paraguay’s trade moves 
to a great extent via the Parana-Para- 
guay Rivers route. Oversea traffic has 
to be transshipped at Buenos Aires or 
Montevideo, an expensive and time- 
consuming manipulation. The new di- 
rect service without transshipment will 
place Paraguay in a better position to 
compete in world markets and to obtain 
cheaper materials required for the de- 
velopment of its economy. 

The Rotterdam South America Line 
is operated by the Van Nievelt, Goud- 
riaan & Co. shipping company at 
Rotterdam. Apart from a fleet of large 
oceangoing ships, this company owned 
on January 1, 1953, 12 motor coasters 
having a carrying capacity of 550 to 
870 metric tons. Several of these ships 
can be used for the Paraguay trade. In 
addition four motor coasters with a 
carrying capacity of 800 tons were 
under construction at the beginning of 
the year. 


South Africa Officially 
Opens Jan Smuts Airport 





The Jan Smuts airport between Pre- 


toria and Johannesburg, South Africa, 
was Officially opened October 3 by the 
Transport Minister. Replacing the Pal- 
mietfontein airport, it represents 8 


years’ construction and a cost of £6.2 | 
million. The main runway, 2 miles long, ° 


is crossed by two smaller ones. 

Eleven airlines will use Jan Smuts as 
their South African terminal and out- 
going flights are expected to total 30 a 
day. Last year 187,000 passengers used 
Palmietfontein; this year well over 200,- 
000 are expected to use the Jan Smuts 
field. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Western Canada’s New 
Pipeline in Operation 


Alberta crude oil reached Vancouver 
through the Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe 
Line Company’s 711-mile “rugged inch” 
at 11:38 p.m., Pacific coast time, Octo- 
ber 17, 3 months ahead of schedule. 

The first delivery amounted to 121,000 
barrels of Redwater crude, now in stor- 
age at the tank farm pending comple- 
tion of a new Shell Oil Co. refinery in 
Vancouver. The initial delivery will be 
followed by one of “light mixture” for 
the Ioco plant of Imperial Oil Co., to 
be followed by a run of Leduc crude. 

Though the pipeline by the year-end 
will have a potential capacity of 150,000 
barrels daily, its probable rate at that 
time will be about 35,000 barrels a day, 
the amount required to serve the Van- 
couver area. Alberta crude currently is 
unable to compete in other markets 
with tanker-delivered crude from the 
Middle East. 

Before this pipeline was completed, 
98 percent of the crude brought into 
British Columbia came by tanker from 
California, the other 2 percent having 
been supplied by rail from Alberta dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Alberta crude ac- 
cordingly will, displace an equivalent 
amount of California crude in the Brit- 
ish Columbian market, 


French Air Traffic Shows 
Big Increase in 7 Years 


Operations of Air France, its asso- 
ciate’ companies, and the private air 
carriers of France, North Africa, and 
Indochina have grown rapidly since 
1946, a study by the Secretariat General 
for Civil and Commercial Aviation, an 
official organization, shows. 

Traffic, in millions of passenger kilo- 
meters, increased from 333 in 1936 to 
681 in 1947; 1,039 in 1948; 1,337 in 
1949; 1,595 in 1950; 1,839 in 1951; and 
2,146 in 1952. The 1952 figure is said 
to be equivalent to transportation of 
the whole population of Paris—3 mil- 
lion—from Marseilles to Algiers. 

It was pointed out that postal traffic 
also increased and that cargo traffic 
rose from 6 million ton-kilometers in 
1946 to 81.5 million in 1952. 








Iraqi State Railways 
To Abolish Surcharge 


The Iraqi State Railways has an- 
nounced that it will abolish the 12%- 
percent surcharge on third-class fares, 
effective November 15. 

The levy had been applied in 1951 
against all fares and charges for pas- 
sengers, parcels, and similar traffic, and 
on all rates and charges for freight 
traffic except for dates and through 
freight traffic between stations in Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Turkey. 
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Helicopter Syndicate 
Set Up in Rotterdam 


The Rotterdam Helicopter Syndicate, 
an organization proposing to make Rot- 
terdam a clearing center for national 
and international helicopter services, 
has been established at Rotterdam un- 
der the auspices of the Rotterdam 
chamber of commerce. 


The Rotterdam heliport consists of a 
330 by 400-foot field and a small station 
building constructed in the center of the 
city. If required, larger ground installa- 
tions can be made available on the out- 
skirts. 


For the present the syndicate will 
study helicopter traffic in general and 
contact parties interested in the event- 
ual establishment of an organization for 
the operation of regular helicopter serv- 
ices. 

The secretary of the Syndicate is Dr. 
H. Gaarlandt, c/o Kamer von Koop- 
handel on Fabrieken, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 





Ecuador Receives Loan for 
Primary Road Construction 


The Ecuadoran Government has re- 
ceived a loan of 10 million sucres, to be 
used for the construction of primary 
roads, under a contract signed with the 
American-owned Manabi Exploration 
Co. (1 sucre at official rate =US$0.0660). 


The contract was signed at the Ecua- 
doran Ministry of Public Works on 
October 22, A Manabi spokesman said 
that his company, which has operated 
and been domiciled in Ecuador for many 
years, made the loan as a goodwill ges- 
ture, to lend support to the economic 
development of the country. 


The loan is to be amortized through 


revenues collected from the new gaso- 
line tax. 





Cuba Reorganizes Civil 
Aeronautics Board 


The Cuban Cabinet has approved a 
decree reorganizing the Cuban Civil 
Aeronautics Board, according to a re- 
port from Havana. Under this decree 
the Board will be composed of the Min- 
ister in Charge of Transportation as 
presiding officer, the Minister of State, 
the Minister of National Defense, the 
Under Secretary of the National Trans- 
portation Corporation, and a high-rank- 
ing officer of the Army Air Force, 

There also will be a Technical Ad- 
visory Committee made up of the Gen- 
eral Director of Air Transportation, the 
Political Director of the Ministry of 
State, the Inspector of General Air- 
ports, the Legal Adviser of the General 
Directorate of Air Transportation, and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Air Trans- 
portation, Convéntions, and Regulations 
of the General Directorate. 





TRANSPORT NOTES| 


The Orient Airways and Crescent air 
transport companies in Pakistan to- 
gether flew 576,001 miles, and carried 
16,842 passengers as well as 1,893,120 
pounds of freight in the 3-month period 
March-May 1953. 


The two companies operated 65 serv- 
iceable aircraft on June 30, 1953, and 
29 other aircraft were reported not 
serviceable, 


Airline members of the IATA (Inter- 
national Air Transport Association) 
started tourist services to India in Oc- 
tober. The DC-6 aircraft operated by 
an American company can seat 17 tour- 
ist-class passengers in the forward part 
of the aircraft and °32 first-class passen- 
gers aft. 


It is understood that advance book- 
ings for the new tourist services have 
been heavy, and that the lines will op- 
erate near capacity. 


Railway motor truck services in 
South Africa were augmented by 225 
new vehicles during the year ended 
March 1953, and 150 have been added 
since March 1953. By the end of March 
1954, 290 more vehicles are expected to 
become available for’ use. 


Road services were operated at a loss 
of £1.4 million in 1952-53. 


The airline Lineas Aereas Costarri- 
census SA (LACSA) of Costa Rica has 
begun scheduled flights to Mexico City, 
Mexico, and Managua, Nicaragua, with 
which it had not maintained scheduled 
services previously. 

LACSA also flies to Panama, Havana, 
and Miami, and has recently contracted 
to purchase in the United States several 
additional aircraft costing some $1.5 
million. 


Canadian Pacific Airways inaugurat- 
ed its new weekly Latin American serv- 
ice in late October. DC-6B equipment, 
combining first-class and tourist accom- 
modations, is used. 

Flights originate in Hong Kong, and 
those scheduling out of Vancouver are 
to Mexico City, Mexico, and Lima, Peru, 
and return, Tourist_rates are roughly 
20 per cent under first-class fares, 


Portugal's New Merchant 
Ship Delivered to Owners 


Portugal's new merchant ship, the 
M/S Santa Maria, with a gross tonnage 
of about 21,755, was handed over to its 
owners, Cia. Colonial de Navegacao, 
at the Cockerill Yards in Belgium on 
October 21. 

The Santa Maria, a sister ship of the 
Vera Cruz, now operating between Lis- 
bon and Brazilian ports, will be engaged 
in the same service, carrying passengers 
and freight. 
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NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar. 


Latin American Exchange Rates 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


—— quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 6 
gourdes to a 








































dollar, 
Average rate Latest available quotations 
Country Unit Type of exchange ; 
quoted ~~ ; 1951 1952 1958 pon emg Date 
(annual) (annual) June Rate U.S. currency 1953 
Argentina.......) Pes0....ssessseree NI cies csctinntrersingstoeetanil 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Sept. 30 
Preferential 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
eS SS ED. et 14.21 14.03 13.97 13.97 -0716 Do. 
Bolivia............- Boliviano........ CN Ai iccrettthinttiiiabessoncestiovan 60.60 60.60 190.00 190.00 -0053 Do. 
Legal free '..... 101.00 101.00 * 577.00 760.00 .0013 Sept, 12 
| ee ee 2 130.00 130.00 itinntl i 
SOE 95k, sccinttnissincctvniaececione 2190.00 190.00 enstjandeon ° 
II iaiasnnedieiidnnebesbsentsibacaeation 3192.00 at NS agg Cee eae eee ee PORES ee Vitineed 
Brazil**.........| Cruzeiro.......... SOS EA NCEE. ES 18.72 18.72 18.72 518.82 -0531 Oct. 31 
BME SOW iments Slides, Oe § geste, 47.46 45.00 .0222 Oct. 21 
Chile io. ckcccrses: GRR | Se AR Re = $1.10 $1.10 $1.10 110.20 -0091 Oct. & 
Banking market.....:....cccce 43.10 43.10 43.10 ghelinthdia “pls >, | 2d anewcentl 
Special commercial.....:........ 50.10 50.10 Gaee = 4 - widbicts ee enna 
Provisional commercial....... 60.10 60.10 60.10 sniieeiaeell sasstin 
Free market (curb) 86.14 122.27 176.30 205.00 0049 Sept. 30 
Free market (bank) eae se 113.41 110.20 aes ies A eee 
Colombia......... ee ET aa 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 Oct. 31 
Costa Rica.....) Colon,..........0.. | ie 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 Sept. 30 
Uncontrolled....cccssssscsescseccseeees 7.70 6.77 6.65 6.65 1504 Do 
Ecuador...yer.-| SUCre....ccseeee--| Central Bank (official)........ 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 .0660 Do. 
| SS Sp FER, 17.82 17.47 17.46 17.40 0575 Aug. 31 
Honduras....... Lempira......... Nc dhssecitcniedacararesosls 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 -4950 Oct. 31 
Mexico............. - Bees IR ccciectincuthidlavcumessins 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 -1156 Do 
Nicaragua...... Cordoba........... OG cha viiccerscessiccers 5.00 5.00 5.00" 5.00 -2000 Sept. 30 
Basic......... 7.05 7.05 7.05 7.05 1418 Do, 
Curhb.......... 7.03 7.27 7.78 7.80 .1282 Do. 
Paraguay........ Guarani............ Official............. as ae * 15.00 15.00 15.00 -0667 Do. 
Legal Free 10 28.98 $3.90 55.00 56.00 .0179 Do. 
aE Sol Exchange certificate............ 15.08 15.43 16.14 17.84 -0561 Oct. 21 
SP ilistisennsdethntusmasiatilincene sania’ 15.23 15.55 16.24 17.94 -0557 Do. 
Salvador....... Ay REE Le es © at 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 : -4000 Oct. . 31 
Uruguay... Sekt. aii eh Comtrolbed..icscccscccssecceessecessneens 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Sept. 30 
Commercial free.................. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 -4082 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade......... 2.24 2.67 3.00 2.85 .8509 Do. 
Venezuela....... Bolivar... a 3.35 3.35 $.35 3.35 -2985 Oct. 31 
| Tee Oe eS ae 8.35 3.35 3.35 8.35 +2985 | Do. 
i 



































1 Effective May 14, 1953, the par value of 
the boliviano was changed from 60 to 190 
bolivianos per US$I1, and all former multiple 
currency practices were eliminated. See ex- 
planatory - notes. 

2December only. Special rates, first devel- 
oped as implicit rates in barter transactions 
or in permitted transactions financed with 
“own exchange,” given official recognition to- 
ward the close of 1951. 


* Average based on month-end quotations 
during 1951. 

* Approximate quotation at close of year. 

® Official selling rate changed August 1. 
1958, from 18.72 to 18.82 cruzeiros to adjust 
for recent increase in proportional stamp rate 


on exchange transactions. 

® New legal free exchange market effective 
February, 21, 1953. 

7 Effective October 5, 1953, Chile’s official 
par value was changed to 110 pesos per 
dollar. Since Jul, 8, 1953, preferential sell- 
ing rates (3h10, 43.10, .10, and 60.10 
pesos per dollar) have been used only for 
Severna transactions; these rates will 

isappear completely at the end of 1953, 

® Rate established March 20, 1951. - 

* August-December. See explanatory notes. 

70 March-December average based on month- 
end quotations. 

* Bolivian freé rate as of June 30. 

** Effective October 16, 1953, Brazil in- 
augurated an auction system for sale of 


foreign exchange for all private imports 
except designated essentials. Exchange is 
allotted in five auction categories acccrd- 
ing to the essentiality of the goods to be 
imported. Rates in the auction of October 
27 for U. S. dollars for 120-day delivery 
(no spot dollars offered) ranged as fol- 
lows: First category, 13 to 16.5 cruzeiros 
per dollar; second category, 25 to 32.9; 
third category, 45 to 49; fourth category, 
49 to 62; th category, 101 to 110, These 
rates must be added to the official selling 
rate (with applicable taxes) in order to 
get the effective selling rates. 

(For further explanation of rates, see 
notes in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 
14, 1953, p. 15) 





World Trade Leads 


(Continued from Page 22) 


technical information on the above. 
Scheduled to arrive October 30, via 
Seattle, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. 
address: c/o Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kans. Itinerary: Wichita, 
teas New York, and Washington, 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 

Japan—Takeshi Kajii, representing 
Nippon Telegraph and Telephone Public 
Corp. (Nippon Denshin Denwa Kosha) 
(semigovernmental enterprise), 2, Aka- 
saka Aoi-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, is in- 
terested in telecommunication enter- 
prises; telecommunication equipment in- 


November 16, 1953 


dustry; and the induction of foreign 
capital, for the purchase from the United 
States of crossbar automatic telephone 


and microwave equipment to be in- 
stalled between important cities of Ja- 
pan under a 5-year program to expand 
Japan’s telephone communication net- 
work throughout the country; and to 
induct new techniques to install, op- 
erate, and repair crossbar and micro- 
wave equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
November 23, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o A. U. 
Pinkey, International Standard Electric 
Corp., 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, ° 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
Netherlands—G. A. P. van Melle, rep- 


resenting van Melle’s Biseuit and Tof- 
feefabrieken N. V. (manufacturer and 
exporter of crackers, cookies, and 
_candy), 10 Olympiaweg, Rotterdam, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for 
manufacturing confectionery, visiting 
confectionery manufacturers in the 
United States, and the sale of Nether- 
lands confectionery in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive late in No~ 
vember, via New York, for a visit of 
2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Frank 
Ryser’ Co., Inc., 315 North Clark St., 
Chicago, Il}. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. . 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Export-Import Bank Finances Sales Sweden Reduces Price 
U. S. Cotton to Japanese Market 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has announced that it has 
authorized a credit of $60 million in favor of the Bank of Japan to 
finance the purchase and export of U. S. cotton to Japan. 

This is the third credit of this type to the Bank of Japan since 1951. 
The cotton will be sold through commercial trade channels and the 


_ funds will be furnished by U. S. com- 
mercial banks. 

At current market prices, approxi- 
mately 300,000 bales of cotton can be 
financed by the credit, which will be 
available through July 31, 1954, the 
Export-Import Bank said. Financing 
will be done through letter of credit 
under which 15-month drafts bearing 
interest at 3% percent per annum will 
be drawn on the Bank of Japan. 

Only those sales contracts entered 
into subsequent to the effective date 
of the agreement between the Bank of 
Jepan and the Export-Import Bank 
establishing the line of credit will be 
eligible for financing thereunder. The 
date of the agreement will be announced 
when negotiations are completed along 
with additional information relative to 
operational procedures. At that time, all 
inquiries relating to availability of the 
credit should be addressed by the 
American cotton shipper to his bank or 
banks in the United Statés or to his 
agents or customers in Japan. 


Cotton Trade Important 


The Bank pointed out that facilitation 
of the cotton trade, which is the pur- 
pose of the credit, is one of the most 
important factors in United States- 
Japanese economic relations. In recent 
years, Japan has been the largest ex- 
port market for U. S. cotton and hence 
is of great significance to the U. S. 
cotton industry. 

The supply of American cotton in the 
United States during the 1953-54 year 
is estimated at 21 million bales; domes- 
tic and export disappearances during 
the present year are estimated at 12.6 





New Bolivian Oil Well 
Highly Productive 


A new oil well, C-49, was brought 
in at Camiri, Bolivia, on October 
19 at one of the four sites at which 
YPFB (Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos) rigs are drill- 
ing. 

Initial production has been esti- 
mated at 75 cubic meters daily. 
Pressure reportedly is excellent. 
C-49 may prove to be the best 
producer developed at Camiri in 
recent years.—Emb., La Paz, 
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million bales; and an estimated 8.4-mil- 
lion-bale carryover is anticipated at the 
end of the year. Exports during 1952-53 
crop years amounted to 3.2 million 
bales. 


The Japanese textile industry is look- 
ing forward to an active year which 
indicates an annual requirement of 2.2 
million bales, of which the share of 
dollar cotton to be imported is tenta- 
tively placed at 1.2 million bales, the 
Bank said. The credit established will 
therefore finance approximately a quar- 
ter of Japan’s dollar cotton require- 
ments during the present crop year 
and it is anticipated that the funds will 
be used during the period from Novem- 
ber to April. 

The Japanese textile industry’ pres- 
ently is in a boom period as compared 
with the sluggishness of the industry 
6 months ago. Domestic sales in Japan 
have risen sharply, and exports, al- 
though below the original goal, are 
better than appeared likely during the 
early part of the year. 


Central Group of IMC 
Now on Standby Basis 


The International Materials Confer- 
ence has announced that the central 
group of the conference Has gone on a 
“standby” basis, effective October 23. 
The action followed the dissolution of 
the last active commodity committee 
(manganese-nickel-cobalt) on Septem- 
ber 30. 

The central group has held regular 
monthly meetings during the past 2% 
years, to discuss matters of general in- 
terest and to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the work of the confer- 
ence. On its standby basis, the central 
group will no longer meet regularly. 
There will, however, be a meeting on 
or before December 15. 

The purpose and function of the cen- 
tral group in its standby character are 
to provide a meeting point, at an inter- 
national level, for discussion of com- 
mon problems arising out of possible 
shortages of raw materials, and to fur- 
nish an instrument for the speedy re- 
calling of specialized groups, should 
new emergencies arise. 

The expenses of the conference have 
been met by contributions from the 
participating governments. Owing to 





Of Volvo Automobile 


The price of the Volvo passenger car 
car PV 444 has been reduced to 9,530 
crowns from 10,860 crowns, a cut of 
1,330 crowns or about $257 (1 Swedisb 
crown =US$0.1933). 

Production reportedly will be practi- 
cally. doubled during the coming 12 
months, and this increase makes it 
possible to reduce production costs, 
The price cut probably will affect the 
entire automobile market in Sweden. 

From a total output of 6,700 cars 
of the PV 444 type manufactured dur- 
ing the period October 1, 1951-Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, production has risen to 
13,400 cars in the like period of 1952- 
53; and it is expected that 2,000 cars 
will be produced between October 1, 
1953, and September 30, 1954. 


Capacity Expanded 
The Volvo company stated that a 
total of 18,000 to 23,000 units—pas- 
seuger cars, trucks, and buses—have 
been manufactured annually for the 
past few years, but the actual capacity 
is 40-50 percent higher, through exten- 
sions, and that the company should be 
able to manufacture upward of 35,000 

units per year in the future. 


The PV 444 is the most widely sold 
car in Sweden. It is calculated that 
about 45,000 cars of this type are in 
operation, which means that almost 
every 10th car in Sweden is a Volvo 
PV 444. Although the greater number 
of Volvo buses are exported, about 90 
percent of the PV 444 remain in Swed- 
en. About 25 percent of the trucks are 
exported. Of the passenger cars regis- 
tered in Sweden up to September 1, 
1953, fully 17 percent .were PV 444’s, 

The delivery time for a PV 444 now 
is about 3 weeks, but the price cut 
probably will result in a large increase 
of orders and a temporary prolongation 
of the delivery time. 


The PV 444 is popular in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and also in Belgium 
and the Netherlands. Furthermore, 
quite a large number of cars are being 
exported to South America, especially 
to Brazil. Export prices are not the 
same as domestic prices in Sweden, as 
they have to be adjusted to the price 
levels in the respective countries. 





the progressive reduction in the activi- 
ties of the Conference in the past 12 
months, certain funds remain unspent. 
These are now being refunded to the 
contributing governments. 

A final report, supplementing the two 
previous reports on operations issued 
in April 1952 and April 1953, and re- 
viewing briefly the activities of the 
Conference in the past 7 months, will 
be issued this month, IMC said. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


W. German Automotive World Output of Natural Rubber 
On Downtrend; Use on Uptrend 


World production of natural rubber in September 1953 amounted 
to 140,000 long tons, bringing the total for the first 9 months of the 
year to 1,265,000 tons, according to estimates of the Secretariat of the 


Industry Recovers 


The West German automotive indus- 
try, approximately 80 percent of which 
was destroyed during World War II, has 
made a rapid recovery, beginning with 
the currency reform of June 1948. 


Output had increased to 428,205 units 
by 1952 and to 222,697 units in the first 
6 months of 1953. Of these totals, pas- 
senger cars numbered 317,684 in 1952 
and 173,670 in the first half of 1953. 
Only 6,800 units were manufactured in 
1945; 23,900 in 1946; and 23,300 in 1947, 
compared with 352,500 units (250,800 
passenger cars, and 101,700 trucks and 
buses) in 1939. 


Before the war the German automo- 
tive industry produced for the most part 
medium-sized passenger cars. After the 
war small cars came to occupy a much 
more important place in production, 
owing to high taxes based on cylinder 
displacement and the high price of gaso- 
line, and, until 1950, gasoline rationing. 

Output of some individual makes in 
1952 was as follows: Volkswagen 136,000 
units; Opel 88,000; Daimler-Benz 56,600; 
Ford 40,300; Borgward 37,700; Auto- 
Union 32,600. Planned production of the 
Volkswagen for 1953 is 160,000 to 170,- 
000 units. | 


Heavy Vehicle Output High 

Production of trucks and delivery 
wagons rose from 92,700 units in 1951 
to 105,800 units in 1952, an increase of 
slightly more than 14 percent, and 45,- 
800 units were produced in the first 6 
months of 1953. 

In Western Germany the diesel en- 
gine, because of its low cost of opera- 
tion, is gradually replacing the gasoline 
engine in medium-heavy and heavy 
trucks, About 13.7 percent of all trucks 
were equipped with diesel engines in 
1938; this percentage had risen to 20 
percent in 1950. Production of buses in 
1952 rose to 4,697 units as compared 
with 4,269 units produced in 1951. 


The trend is toward heavier trailers 


‘in Western Germany; although the 


number of trailers produced in 1952 de- 
clined slightly, compared with the out- 
put in 1951, there was no decline in the 
value of trailers produced. New regis- 
trations of trailers in 1951 totaled 16,- 

, in 1952 the figure was 16,833, and 
in January-June 1953 it was 9,616. 

About one-third of the vehicles pro- 
duced in Western Germany in 1952, or 
136,886 units, were exported. Of these, 
106,387 went to other European coun- 
tries, 13,121 to Latin American coun- 
tries, 12,202 to Africa, 2,409 to Asia, 
1,526 to the United States, and the re- 
mainder went to Canada and Oceania, 
or they were sold in Germany against 
foreign exchange. In the first half of 
1953 exports continued to climb. 
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International Rubber Study Group. 


Output in the first 9 months of 1952 was 1,295,000 tons. 


World consumption of natural rubber 
was estimated at 132,500 tons in Sep- 
tember 1953, and 1,170,000 tons in Janu- 
ary-September 1953, compared with 
1,067,500 tons in January-September 
1952. Estimated imports into the 
U.S.S.R. and China included in these 
figures totaled 9,350 tons, 85,950 tons, 
and 112,250 tons, in the respective pe- 
riods. 

Up 7,500 tons from the December 31, 
1952, position, world stocks of natural 
rubber at the end of September 1953 
were placed at 825,000 tons, consisting 
of 235,000 tons in producing countries, 
397,500 tons in consuming countries (ex- 
cluding Russian and Chinese stocks, and 
Government stocks in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France), and 
192,500 tons afloat. 


Excluding the U.S.S.R., synthetic rub- 
ber operations in September were» Pro- 
duction, 67,500 tons; consumption, 65,- 
000 tons; end-of-month stocks, 185,000 
tons, up 47,500 tons from the December 
31, 1952, position. In the first 9 months 
of 1953, production of synthetic rubber 
was 737,500 tons, and consumption 682,- 
500 tons. In the like period of 1952, pro- 
duction was 670,685 tons and consump- 
tion was 652,500 tons. 

In January-September 1953, world 
consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber totaled 1,852,500 tons, compared 
with 1,720,000 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. U. S. consumption in- 
creased to 1,040,940 tons from 917,926 
tons, and foreign. consumption, exclud- 





Venezuela May Build 
Fertilizer Plant 


The Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, a Government entity, 
has announced the near comple- 
tion of its studies on the construc- 
tion of a $6-million fertilizer plant 
in Venezuela. The corporation be- 
lieves that such a plant is eco- 
nomically feasible using local 
prime materials. 

No fertilizer is now being man- 
ufactured domestically, and an- 
nual fertilizer consumption is less 
than 14,000 metric tons, a figure 
which could be increased if prices 
were lowered considerably.—Emb., 
Caracas, 














ing the U.S.S.R. and China, increased to 
725,600 tons from 689,800 tons. 





Argentine Issues Regulations 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ing the investment, it will be entered 
in the National Registry of Foreign 
Capital Investment; in the Central 
Bank. 


As physical assets specified in the 
investment decree are brought into the 
country, the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, within 30 days from the 
date of the investor's request, shall 
issue a document certifying their re- 
ceipt. When the funds or assets specified 
in the decree approving the investment. 
have been introduced into the country, 
the Central Bank shall issue a certif- 
icate of inscription. 


Profits can be transferred abroad 
without prior authorization of the Cen- 
tral Bank. The certificate of iriscription 
in the National Registry together with 
a certificate by“a national public ac- 
countant is sufficient to.make the trans- 
fer, 


Article 23 provides that profits de- 
rived from foreign capital already in 
the country shall be considered as in- 
vestments in foreign currency under 
the regulations and shall receive the 
benefits of Law 14222 if they meet the 
following -requirements: 


@ The company or other holder must 
elect to avail himself of the rights 
granted by the regulations, and the 
profits must have been realized before 
August 26, 1953. ° 


@ The profits must be transferable in 
keeping with prevailing foreign- 
exchange control regulations, and the 
holder of the investment must comply 
with rules to be established by the 
Central Bank Within 90 days. 


@ The profits must be incorporated 
in the capital of enterprises already 
constituted, of to be constituted in the 
country, which come under the regula- 
tions of the investment law.—Emb., 
Buenos . Aires, 





The area planted to flaxseed in Ur- 
uguay for the 1953-54 season is about 
300,000 acres, according to a prelimi- 
nary forecast. F 

This is the smallest flaxseed acreage” 
since 1943-44 and is 48 percent smaller 
than 1952-53 plantings of 572,690 acres. 
—Emb., Montevideo, 
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Brazil Acts To Set Up 
Petroleum Monopoly 


The measure to establish a national 
petroleum monopoly in Brazil, intro- 
duced by President Vargas in 1951, was 
approved by the Brazilian Congress on 
September 18 and promulgated as Law 
No. 1516 H on September 19, 1953. 


The law provides that the following 
activities constitute a monopoly of the 
Federal Government: 


®@ Prospecting for and development 
of petroleum deposits and other fluid 
hydrocarbons and natural gases existing 
in the national territory. 

® Refining of domestic or imported 
petroleum. 


@® Ocean transportation of national 
crude oil or petroleum ‘products pro- 
duced in the country as well as trans- 
portation by pipeline of crude oil and 
its derivatives and natural gases of 
any origin. - 

This monopoly will be exercised by 
the Government through the National 
Petroleum Council as the directing and 
supervising agency, and through a stock 
company, Petroleo Brasileiro S.A. (Pe- 
trobras), and its subsidiariés. 

The operating company (Petrobras) 
will have an initial capital of 4 billion 
cruzeiros, divided into 20 million shares 
of common stock of 200 cruzeiros each. 
The capital is to be increased to a 
minimum of 10 billion cruzeiros by 
1957. Funds for the increase in capital 
are to be derived from the allocation 
of 25 percent of the funds derived 
from the tax on petroleum products as 
provided in Law No. 1749 uf November 
28, 1952, revenues obtained from the 
import duties and excise taxes on auto- 
motive vehicles, and annual fee pay- 
ments from owners of land, water, and 
air autofnotive vehicles. 


Steckholders Limited 


Stockholders in the company are lim- 
ited to national Government entities, 
“mixed economy” companies created by 


the Federal Government, States, or 
municipalities, native-born or natural- 
ized Brazilian citizens, and private com- 
panies which fulfill specified require- 
ments, 


Exemption from payment of import 
duties and taxes is granted to Petrobras 
on machinery, parts, and accessories, 
apparatus, tools, and materials for the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of its installations—Emb., Rio 
de Janeiro. 

(A limited number of copies of an 
English translation of the law are avail- 
able for loan upon request to the Amer- 
ican Republics Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce.) 





Mexico Extends Ban on 


Candelilla Gathering 


The Mexican prohibition established 
through September 1953 on the gath- 
ering of candelilla plants, from which 
candelilla wax is extracted, has been 
extended to the end of September 1954, 
by an official decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 7, 1953, and 
effective the following day. 

(For previous announcement on pro- 
hibition, see Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Jan. 19, 1953, p, 17.) 


French Flour Extraction 


Rates Are Modified 


Extraction rates for wheat flour in 
France were modified by an order ef- 
fective September 1, 1953, as follows: 


@ The rate on wheat having a specific 
weight (in kilograms per 100 liters) of 
70 to 77.999 inclusive was reduced from 
1 point above the specific weight to 2 
points below. (1 kilogram =2.2046 
pounds; 1 liter=1.056 quarts.) 

@ The rate on wheat having a specific 
weight of 70 kilograms per 100 liters, 
extraction rate 68 percent, was reduced 
by 2 percentage points for each kilo- 
gram the specific weight falls below 70. 

@ Extraction rates on wheat weigh- 
ing between 78 and 79.999 were in- 
creased by 0.8 percentage point per 
kilogram and by an additional 0.5 point 
for each kilogram above 79.999, ° 

Under regulations in force before 
September 1, wheat was milled at about 
79 percent extraction as specific weight 
of the 1952 crop averaged about 78 kilo- 
grams per 100 liters. If the 1953 crop 
is of equally good quality, the extrac- 


‘tion rate will be about 76 percent. If 


the new wheat is somewhat lighter, the 
extraction rate may be as low as 74 
or 75 percent.—Emb., Paris, 
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